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THE GIFT OF TEACHING. 
BY DENISON OLMSTED, L. L. D. 


T HAS appeared to me that writers on 
mental philosophy have not duly re- 
cognized, as an original faculty of the! 
mind, the gift of teaching. All agree} 
that there is such a thing as a genius for 
| music, a genius for poetry, for mathemat- 
ics, for mechanics ; but who has written 
of agenius for teaching? Yet I think it 
quite evident that there isa peculiar con- 
stitution, mental and moral, which gives 
| to the individual a special aptitude for 
| teaching, as real and well marked as that 
| which confers the genius for music, poetry, 
| mathematics or mechanics. 
| Itis the object of the present article, 
| first, to prove the reality of the gift of 
| 
| 





teaching; to analyze it, or to determine 
the elements of which it is composed; and 
thirdly, to show how it may be cultivated 
| and improved, or even acquired, where it 
| is naturally wanting. 
| 1. Reauity or toe Girt or TEAcHINe. 
| —I think it plain to common observation 
that the power of acquiring knowledge is 
| not always accompanied by an equal pow- 
er of imparting it. Men of very rapid per- 
ceptions, who learn with extraordinary 
facility, are often unable to retrace the 
steps by which they arrived at their con- 
clusions ; or if they can do it, in such a 
way as to make their steps clear enough 
to their own minds, they are frequently 
too hurried or too concise for ordinary 
minds, and their explanations are obscure. 


ja hundred times before. 








They are apt also to be impatient at the 


0 


slowness of the young learner, and to 
frown upon it as dullness. Original and 
inventive minds grow fastidious at reiter- 
ating what is old, and are apt to lose all 
interest in lessons which they have heard 
On the other 
hand, it is not very unusual to find men 
who were not distinguished, when at 
school or at college, for quickness or bril- 
liancy of parts, excelling as teachers. It 
has even been truly said of some, that 
they could teach more than they knew.— 
They had the quality of the grindstone, to 
make others sharp, though unable to cut. 
They know how to arouse the genius of 
the pupil, if they have little of their own. 
Having a true zeal for knowledge, they 
have the art of inspiring with it the mind 
of the ingenuous youth. Conscious of the 
difficulties that met them on the rug- 
ged path which they themselves have 
climbed, they are patient with the young 
aspirant, and feel no surprise or disgust 
at the slowness with which difficult truths 
find their way into his mind. 

But although it must be acknowledged 
that we find men of superior talents and 
great learning who make very indifferent 
teachers, and that we find men of far less 
brilliant natural talents who excel in the 
art of teaching, yet this merely indicates 
that there is something in the gift of 
teaching, sui generis—something distinct 
from the other human faculties—some- 
thing which may be wholly wanting 
in the most eminent Scholar, while it is 
possessed, inagood degree, by a man far 
less distinguished for splendor of talents. 
These, however, are extreme cases, and | 
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are adduced only to show the independent| on his own fame, or ease, or pleasure, with 
nature of the faculty under consideration ; |little concern for the good of his pupils, 
and it is by no means to be inferred that| grows fastidious by the constant recur- 
talents of the highest order are not requir- | rence of the same duties, weary of their 
ed for eminent teachers, much less that) monotony, impatient of dullness, and oft- 
as a general fact, men of moderate intel-/en hurries over th _:sson that he may re- 
lects make the best teachers. We only|turn tostudiesor, suits more congenial 
say that the gift of teaching is so peculiar|to his taste. This is apt to be the case 
a faculty, that a man of moderate intellect) with men of genius, when they lack that 
with it may make a better teacher than benevolence which we regard as so essen- 
one of the most brilliant genius with-| tial an element of the gift of teaching. — 
out it. Some time since I happened to be in the 
2. Evemeyts or THe Girt or TracurnG.|company of the son of one of the French 
—I place in the front rank of all the ele-|experimental philosophers. I had read 
ments a? this ® sagen yr ee admired sd ree Pn ~ 
LENCE, It implies, indeed, a high appre-| ther in some of the most hidden laws o 
ciation of the value of knowledge ; but/ science, and expressed my admiration of 
this alone is not enough. It implies also’ the patience especially, which their steady 
an earnest desire that the pupil may pos- prosecution for many years eee 
sess so greata boon. Nor does it end|‘‘Ah!” replied the son, “ he might seem 
here ; it implies still more, a longing de- |to you, in his own favorite studies, a very 
sire that the pupil may become a wise and | patient man, but he seemed far otherwise 
good man. I would almost venture the to me, when a boy under his instruction. 
assertion, that avery selfish man never|He undertook to teach me Algebra. I 
was a good teacher. Such men grow fas-| told him I could see how more into more 
a — the — re a more, oo re oy pro- 
the same lesson; but benevolence never}duces more was what I could not see.— 
tires; it is not dependent for its interests | Says he, pointing his finger at me, ‘ You 





upon what it teaches only, but more upon 
the luxury of doing good. The narrow 
and selfish mind is ever intent on the ad- 
vartages it may gain; the noble and gen- 
erous soul, on the happiness it may im- 
part. It has been my privilege to be in- 
timately associated with several men of 
this high order of teachers—men who 
would hear the same lessons, or teach the 
same science, fifty successive years, with- 
out any apparent diminution of zeal or loss 
of interest. I have seen en eminent pro- 
fessor of chemistry delivering the fiftieth 
course of lectures, and repeating, for the 
fiftieth time, the same experiments, in il- 
lustration of his subject, with apparently 
as high a degree of personal enjoymentas 
he felt when the subject and experiments 
were both invested with the charm of nov- 
elty. It was only necessary for him to 
see before him a new company eager for 
knowledge, and his wonted zeal and de- 
light all returned, as he opened to them 
his precious stores; and pupils who came 
back to his lecture-room after an interval 
of twenty, thirty, or even fifty years, were 
delighted to see him marching onward 
with the same unfaltering step. 

But the selfish teacher, who is intent 


one jackass!’ and throwing down his book 
in despair, never would hear me recite an- 
other lesson, but abandoned me as an in- 
corrigible dunce.” 

An eminent lawyer of my acquaintance 
remarkable for his quickness, took a school 
on leaving college, but soon left in a sim- 
ilar paroxysm. He was hearing a boy re- 
cite his lesson in grammar. The pupil 
was dull and the master grew every mo- 
ment more and more impatient. They 
went on a while, with a terrible amount 
of chafing, when the master hurled the 
book at the boy, exclaiming, ‘“ Eat it—eat 
it! It’s the only way you will ever getit 
into you;” and here ended his career a3 
a schoolmaster. 

Tue Rewarps or BENEVOLENCE.—It is 
a high kind of benevolence which risks 
the displeasure of the pupil, and perhaps 
of the parent too, todo him good. But 
doing good is a safe business; and the in- 
structor of youth, though usually cut off 
from all hopes of wealth or fame, has no 
mean reward ; for as benevolence lays the 
foundation of the gift of teaching itself, so 
the fruit of benevolence supplies the ap- 
propriate reward. It isthe consciousness 
of having so many wise and good men ;— 
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| itis the heartfelt sntafiectton of receiving, | sisamatie for displeasure, 2 as 5 dhediinie’ isa 
wherever he goes, the affectionate greet-! matter of course. It is almost a matter of 
ings of his former pupils. At the late | course to disobey a governor who is not 
centennial celebration at Yale College, the | feared. The best description i in the world 
three oldest officers, who had ser ved. out) ofa good governor is one which is often 
their half century, received the warm sal-| | quoted as a text of Scripture, though it 
utations of many hundreds of their pupils; lis not exactly the language of Scripture— 
and when they looked over the long cata-| that he is a terror to. evil-doers, and the 
logue of the classes they had trained, they | praise,and encouragement of such as do 
found among them eight governors of well. Some teachers, as well as some 
states, eleven judges of the higher courts, | | parents, have a natural authority, which 
sixty senators and representatives in con-|their pupils instinctively recognize and 
gress, seventeen presidents and sixty pro- | | obey. Their habit is that of mildness 
fessors of colleges, and nine hundred min- | and kindness, but still every child knows 
isters of the ‘gospel. To a beney olent| that the lion is there, and may be aroused. 
mind, what reward could seem more am-| Others, both te: wchers and parents, are 
ple than the greetings of so many affec- | naturally destitute of authority, and the 
tionate pupils, and the consciousness of} child soon discovers it, and hates to obey. 
having been the instruments, under Proy-| The tone and air of authority may be as- 
idence, of giving to their country so many |sumed, but the child knows it is a coun- 
of her brightest ornaments? These, | terfeit, and not the genuine article. 
say, are the appropriate rewards of the| There are two sorts of no- government 
teachers of youth, and they will look in| people: first those who think government 
vain for any adequate remuneration of|consists in reproving and “punishing ; 
their labors if they cannot find them in|they may be aterror to evil-doers, but 
the pleasures of benevolence. They have | they are not the praise and encourage- 
less chance for wealth than most men of} ment of such as do well. I have said 
equal powers who engage in the walks of] that they might be a terror to evil-doers ; 
business, and less chance for fame than / even that, however, i is not always the case, 








those who devote themselves to the dis-| 


covery of new truths. Indeed, to be the 
discoverer of some new and apparently in- 
significant species of plant or mineral, will 
give the scholar a fairer chance to have 
his name permanently inscribed on the 
rolls of fame, than to have trained a thou- 
sand youths to virtue and knowledge.— 
Teachers will ever belong to that smallest 
tribe of suppliants at the ‘Temple of Fame, 
who cry— 


Great Idol of mankind! we neither claim 

The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame. 

’Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 

Those acts of goodness which themselves 

requite. 

O let us still the secret joy partake, 

To follow Virtue ev’n for Virtue’s sake. 

Autuority. — Next to benevolence I 
would name, in the second place, as an 
element of the gift of teaching, authority. 

‘“‘ Let no man despise thy youth,” was 
St. Paul’s injunction to Timothy; and 
nothing is ever learned where the instruc- 
tor is despised. All good government is 
founded on fear, but perfect love casteth 
out fear. A parent or teacher, whose dis- 
pleasure is feared, has usually but little 





especially where they go no further than 
fault-finding. Children grow callous un- 
der such treatment, like the French regi- 
cide, Ravillac, the murderer of Henry IV. 
When put to the torture, he at first 
showed great signs of suffering, but after 
a few blows he lost all feeling and laughed 
at his tormentors. Secondly, another sort 
of no-government people are those who 
scarcely attempt any form of authority, 
but let children have their own way.— 
They are, perhaps, a praise and encour- 
agement to such as do well, but not a ter- 
ror to evil-doers ; and che child soon learns 
to disregard even their commendations.— 
They set little value upon what is so easi- 
ly acquired. They learn to regard such 
praises rather as indicative of fear on the 
part of the parent or teacher, lest they 
should become troublesome, than as the 
expression of pleasure for their good be- 
havior. They feel it to be a mode of flat- 
tering them into their duty—a mode al- 
ways indicative of a very feeble authority. 
A certain deacon, who was greatly in re- 
pute for his piety and virtues, chanced to 
belong to the no-government tribe, as his 
two sons, John and Thomas, too plainly 
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indicated. A brother in the church call-|en time, in Yale College, the dignity of 
ed to talk with him. He told him that) the officers was measured off by the yard, 
his two sons were like Hophni and Phin- | and its precise relative amount, for the re- 
eas, and that if they were not better gov-| spective grades, was laid down in the 
erned, the same judgments would fall up-| printed laws. One was, thatno freshman 
on his house as upon the house of Eli.—|should wear his hat within ten rods of the 
The deacon freely acknowledged his de-| president, eight rods of a professor, and 
ficiencies—he knew he had no govern-|six reds ofa tutor. In the schools, also, 
ment, but promised hereafter to restrain |a very stiff and formal kind of dignity was 
his wayward boys. As soon as his faith-| supported by the master and mistress, not 
ful brother was gone, he called in hissons|easily described, but constituting a dis- 
and addressed them thus: “ Boys, there’s| tinct species called ‘ pedagogical dignity.’ 
got to be government in this house; you} At length the discovery has been made, 
must behave yourselves, or you will have|both in the colleges and the schools, that 
to take a flogging.” ‘They laughed at the} true dignity is but another name for pro- 





Toma blow that upset him. At that, 
John began to grow saucy, and he knock- 
ed him over. They soon recovered their 
feet, and looking wild at this sudden out- 
break of parental authority, says Tom, 


How long family government, established 
on such a basis, lasted, may be easily im- 
agined. 

I have been much pleased with a say- 
ing of Dr. Scott, the commentator, who, 
when asked how he governed his children 
so as te secure from them, as they grew 
up, so great an amount of reverence and 
love combined, replied, that he “never 
corrected them for being children, but for 
being naughty children.” All judicious 
parents and teachers will thus observe a 
marked distinction between what is merely 
childish and what is wicked. The one 
should be treated with great kindness and 
forbearance, the other with suitable sever- 
ity. It may indeed be supposed that a 
man may have good powers for imparting 
knowledge, and thus seem to have the gift 
of teaching, without the authority here 
assigned as one of its essential elements ; 
but the success of the teacher will depend 
not merely upon what he communicates, 
but also upon the personal respect felt for 
him; and this can not be great except 
where he isa man of native authority and 
dignity. The dignity, however, which 
constitutes a part of a teacher’s authority, 
and thus becomes an element of the gift 
of teaching, must be native and wholly un- 
affected, notan assumed distance or form- 
ality. And in this respect I can not but 
think that the present generation are wis- 
er than their fathers were, both in the 
colleges and the common schools. In old- 





idea, upon which the old gentleman hit; priety. 


“ What in the world has got into father?” | 





Of this kind of dignity General 
Washington set a noble example to our in- 
fant nation. But even the manners of 
Washington were somewhat too formal for 
the instructor of children and youth, al- 
though no model could be finer to regulate 
the intercourse of gentlemen in society. 
The only formality suited to the inter- 
course of instructor and pupil is that 
which is becoming to the relation of older 
friends. and younger friends—kindness 
and delicacy on the one side, aud confi- 
dence and affection on the other ; nothing 
distant or repulsive on the part of the 
teacher, and nothing like impertinent fa- 
miliarity on the part of the scholar. 
Dericacy.—I have mentioned delicacy 
in the treatment of pupils as a necessary 
element of a teacher’s authority. This 
quality might be supposed less necessary 
toward chi'dren than toward pupils of a 
later age; but I am of opinion that in no 
particular do both parents and teachers 
more frequently err than in the want of 
true politeness in the treatment of chil- 
dren. We are apt to forget that the feel- 
ings of a child are naturally tender and 
susceptible of acute suffering under the 
sense of wrong or injustice, but that when 
subjected to such treatment they become 
soon hardened and insensible, and lose 
that moral delicacy which it is of the ut- 
most importance to maintain and cultivate. 
“Don’t you steal, John,” said an anxious 
but injudicious mother, as her boy was in- 
specting some articles brought to the 
house forsale. ‘I guess you tell a wrong 
story,” said another fond parent, solicit- 
ous that her boy should tell the exact 
truth. Under such a course of treatment 
one became a thief and the other a liar.— 
The forms of politeness in our intercourse 
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with children and youth, may be different | well instructed in mental philosophy, we 
from those appropriate to older people,| might oftener see its happy effect in di- 
but the spirit should be the same. If we}recting by proper incentives the impulses 
would have them grow up witha delicate|of young children. In fact, we some- 
sense of propricty, we must always set|times see something akin to mental phi- 
them the example. Their defenseless con-|losophy in the skillful management of the 
dition affords no apology for trifling with|lower animals, as in the keepers of wild 
their native sensibilities. beasts, or even of cattle or horses. A 

A Just Appreciation oF CHaRACTER.—| gentleman had a valuable family horse, 
A third element of the gift of teaching, |kind and gentle at all times, except at the 
which I place next to benevolence and au-| beating ef the drum, when he became 
thority, is @ just appreciation of thechar-|quite unmanageable. To break him-of 
acter of the pupil, in respect to natural! this trick, he employed an accomplished 
capacity and disposition. Children are|horseman, duly equipped with whip and 
exceedingly unlike, both in mental and|spurs to mount him, while another hand 
moral constitution, and no small part of|was employed to beat the drum. The 
the success of the parent or teacher will|horse became furious, and worse and 
depend upon a clear perception of what is| worse at every trial, until the owner gave 
peculiar in the character of each child, and|him up in despair and sold him for half 
on adapting to each corresponding courses} price. ‘The purchaser was a better phi- 
of treatment. Is the boy slow 0’ apprehen-|losopher. He procured a drum, turned it 





| sion? This does not necessarily imply ajon end, and covered it with oats. He 


mind of inferior order. Itmay at length,| then led the horse gently toward it. The 
by proper culture, make the man of sound | animal snuffed, jumped and whirled about, 
judgment; but such a mind requires de-| but he had evidently smelled the oats, and 
liberate and patient training, and slow and| this was all the owner designed for the 
perhaps repeated explanation. Is he| first day, and he was taken back to the 
quick and rapid in his peréeptions?—/stable. Next morning he was led again 
Then mere hints may serve him better|toward the drum. He approached a lit- 
than labored and prolix explanations. Is/tle nearer, so as to get aciear sight of the 


| he original and inventive? Then special | oats, and nibbled a little of them, but still 


. | +, 1 . ° 
care must be taken to prevent his running | trembled with fear, though less frantic 
from one thing te another, and completing| than before. That was enough for the 

; 5 ; ’ i 8} : p= 5 
nothing. Many a fine mind has been ru-/second trial. To cut the story short the 


| ined where such a tendency has been suf-| horse in a few days learned to eat his fa- 


fered to run wild for want of a due re-|Vorite meal from the drum. In fact, the 
straint and proper direction. Soin regard/drum itself became a favorite with him, 
to the moral tendencies; the sullen re-j|and whenever he heard it he would rua 
quire kindness and encouragement; the| toward it. 
passionate, that soft answer which turn-| ‘The skillful gardener has a cure for al- 
eth away wrath; the impetuous, whole-|most every sickly or barren plant. He 
so:ne restraint; the modest and bashful, | gives ita more perfect tillage; he supplies 
gentle urging. its appropriate aliment to the roots; he 
It is no small part of the philosophy of| waters its drooping leaves, or if too luxu- 
teaching to determine the peculiar motives|tiant to bear perfect fruit, he prunes off 
by which the pupil is governed, and may| the redundant shoots that are absorbing 
be controlled, 2s by so many leading] its vital energies, and lo! you see the pin- 
strings. ‘O, I am so tired I can’t walk,” |ing flower expand its richest blossoms, 
said a little boy who trotted along by the}and the barren vine loaded with the fair- 
side of his parents. ‘‘ Poor fellow !” said| est clusters. 
his father, “get on to pa’s horse and ride,”}_ At a meeting of the American Lyceum 
holding out his cane, which the boy in-|in the city of New York, many years ago, 
stantly mounted and galloped off with the| the question was asked, whether, in the 
greatest alacrity. Thisdexterous supply-|opinion of that meeting, children of the 
ing of new motives indicated, on the part}same family were naturally more or less 
of the father, no small attainments in the/alike by nature, than they appear to be in 
philosophy of education. Were mothers|after life, when they become men and wo- 
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men? Different 0 opinions were expressed the other into all that is soft and amiable. 
by the members; but, in my view the| My firm conviction, as the fruit of much 
most judicious opinion was, that, both in| opportunity to observe their progress from 
capacity and disposition, the children of childhood to full maturity is, that men are, 
the same family are exceedingly unlike by| in fact, far less what they were by nature 
nature ; that parental example and mutual than what they are by education and by 
affection make them approximate toward | grace. 
each other as they grow up; and that a} Dr. Dwicnr as a Teacner.—Of the 
judicious education may, by the grace of|/many instructors of youth with whom it 
God, bring them all finally to the same | has ‘been my happitiess to be intimately 
high standard of excellence. The greatest acquainted, several have presented high 
rs which either parents or teachers | models of the gift of teaching ; but in run- 
ave of accomplishing so desirable a re- ning along the illustrious line, my eye 
sult, begins with a clear understanding of| fastens upon President Dwight, as the one 
the peculiar powers and propensities of} wv ho exhibited this gift in its highest de- 
each child. One requires the spur and an-|gree of perfection. “He combined in one 
other the rein. Is the child selfish and |all those elements which have been enu- 
stingy? teach him the pleasures of be-|meratedas composing that extraordinary 
nevolence, by leading him, unconsciously gift: the benevolence which earnestly 
to himself, to perform acts of disinterest- longs for the good of the pupils and never 
edness and generosity. Ifthere were in the | tires—the kindness which wins affection 
same family two boys, of whom one was|—the authority which secures obedience 
excessively selfish and the other lavishly |—the dignity which insures respect—the 
generous, we should probably sce in the|accuracy which inspires confidence—the 
one the type of the sordid and penurious|zeal which awakens enthusiasm—and the 
man, and in th: other of the noble and| learning which compels admiration. The 
generous citizen. But when they grew} contemplation of President Dwight, as a 
to manhood, we might find the first giving | model instructor of youth, proves that no 
largely from principle what careful and | splendor of genius or intellect, and no ele- 
economical habits of life had enabled him | vation of moral attributes, are unappropri- 
to save, and we might find the other either | ate to the accomplished teacher. Since it 
poor, with nothing to give, or scattering |is an acknowledged fact, as already men- 
his gifts profusely and indiscrimina itely. | tioned that men of brilliant powers of mind 
Parents are apt to be pleased with even an land great learning are sometimes deficient 
excess of generosity in the young child, |in the gift of teaching, while the same fac- 
and it appears, indeed, to be an amiable | ulty i is possessed i in a good degree by oth- 
trait of character ; but it sometimes turns! jers of less distinguished talents, some have 
out badly. The same indifference which | hastily concluded that great talents, and 
the child manifested to what was his own, |es} pecially brilliant genius, are of no use, 
makes him equally insensible to what be- |and quite out of place in the character of 
longs to others; and along with a profuse | the teacher. But in the case of President 
generosity grows up a want of conscious- Dwight, every one of his great powers, 
ness of the sacredness of property, and alboth moral and intellectual, was in daily 
corresponding want of strict integrity.—| exercise, and each contributed its share ; 
I knew a physician who would sometimes | a powerful intellect in developing and ex- 
make the most exorbitant charges, es- |pounding truth—genius and taste in cloth- 
pecially if his patient happened to be rich, | ing it with interest and beauty—the elo- 
not because he was eager for money, but| | quent tongue to persuade—the flashing 
because, in fact, he attached no value to| eye to enkindle—the ardent zeal to awak- 
it, and felt it to be of little consequence jen enthusiasm—the spirit of love to win 
whether it was in his patient’s pocket or|affection—the faith of the Christian tak- 
his own. In the degree of native sensi-|ing hold on eternity—stores of learning 
bility, too, children differ exceedingly ;—)so ample and available, to elucidate every 
one is the sensitive plant, that shrinks at] point in discussion, that each subject that 
the least touch; another is as impenetra- | successively came up seemed to have been 
ble asiron. Yeta proper education may/that upon which the attention of the 
arm the former for the strife, and mould | teacher had been specially employed ; and, 
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indeed—so constantly had the purpose of 
filling to the utmosthis profession of teach- 
er, been the grand object of his life-every 
important fact he met with in his daily 
reading, and every new truth at which he 
arrived in his hours of meditation, was 
carefully stored away for the benefit of 
his pupils. It was, moreover, so method- 
ically arranged, and so intimately in his 
memory with the lesson when it was to 
be called out in proof or elucidation of 
some truth, that it never failed to present 
itself when the occasion required its ap- 
plication. Forty years and more have 
now elapsed since [ sat at the feet of this 
great teacher; yet hardly a single day 
passes but brings to my recollection some 
useful saying of his, so fully did his rich 
and varied instructions reach forward to 
all the exigencies of the future lives of his 
pupils. 

I imagine that the late Dr. Arnold, the 
renowned Master of the Rugby School in 
England, afforded a similar proof that the 
profoundest and most varied powers of 
mind, and the richest stores of intellectual 
wealth, are all appropriate to the accom- 
plished teacher, and are all available in the 
exalted art of training and storing the 
opening mind of man for the highest in- 
tellectual efforts, and for molding the heart 
to the noblest deeds of virtue ; for such is 
the lofty idea that properly attaches to 
the exalted profession of teacher. 

3. Tue Girt or Teacainc AcquirED,— 
It remains to inquire, in the third place, 
how far the gift of teaching may be culti- 
vated and improved, where it exists as a 
natural faculty, or how far the same power 
may be acquired, where it was not given 
by nature herself. So far is the gift of 
teaching, considered asa natural faculty, 
from being sufficient without due cultiva- 
tion and improvement, that without these 
it is nothing, like genius to the sluggard, 
or wealth to the miser; and so far may 
skill in teaching be acquired by those who 
are not thus gifted by nature, that no one 
need despair of becoming, by his own vol- 
untary efforts, if rightly directed, a useful 
and even an eminent teacher. Is it not so 
in other arts and sciences? In music, or 
poetry, or sculpture, or painting—in math- 
ematics, or mechanics, or astronomy, did 
any one ever become great by the mere 
possession of genius for that particular art 
or science? With the proper cultivation 
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such an aptitude would enable its pos- 
sessor to reach a higher mark; but with- 
out the most assiduous and long-continued 
effort to develop and perfect the gift of na- 
ture, he may see himself greatly surpassed 
by a rival who had not one spark of orig- 
inal genius. And if we look at the ele- 
ments of the gift of teaching—benevo- 
lence, authority, the power of forming 
instinctively, a just appreciation of the 
character and genius of the pupil—we see 
that the life of each consists in action.— 
What is benevolence, as an abstraction? 
Is itanything separate from the actual ex- 
ercise of the spirit of love? What is au- 
thority, except when used to command ? 
And of what use is such a power of dis- 
criminating the genius of the pupil, ex- 
cept when exalted by careful observation ? 
We can not indeed promise, that by any 
art the purely selfish can ever make good 
teachers We would certainly recom- 
mend them to follow some other calling, 
than that of training the minds and form- 
ing the hearts of childhood; but grant us 
benevolence, and on it we may, by assid- 
uous culture and due experience, become 
adepts in the art of teaching. 

But, now, if we would portray the model 
teacher, whether gifted by nature, or tri- 
umphing by voluntary efforts over all the 
antipathies of nature, we must dip our 
pencil in the purest colors and make the 
dimensions of the canvas exceedingly am- 
ple. It is required of the instructors of 
children and youth, that they themselves 
be examples, as far as lies in their power, 
of all the excellence which they desire 
or expect from their pupils. If, brother 
and sister teachers, we would make accu- 
rate scholars, we must ourselves be accu- 
rate scholars. Nothing but entire and 
uniform accuracy on the part of the pre- 
ceptor, either can or ought to command 
the confidence of the learner, who justly 
looks to his teacher for a standard of truth. 
If we would witness, in the young aspir- 
ant, delight in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, we must evince by all our conduct 
the high appreciation in which we held so 
great a treasure. If we expect him to 
ply the oar with all his might and main, 
we must set the example of the highest 
industry and be most frugal of time. If 
we would aid him to gain the mastery over 
stormy passions, or groveling apetites, we 
must make it plain that we have gained 
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the same victory over ourselves. If we 
would have him acquire refinement of 
manners, and true politeness, we must reg- 
ulate our intercourse with all persons, 
from the child to the man of gray hairs, 
by the principles of the true Christian gen- 
tleman, If we expect that he will heed 
our advice, to seek above all to become a 
Christian, we must exhibit in our lives and 
conversation the beauty of holiness. 

~ 


THE DREAM LAND. 





BY MISNIE GRAVES. 


Tuey may talk as they list, but the Dream 
Is the loveliest land of all, {Land 
For the beautiful flowers, 
Of its perfumed bowers, 
On the senses never pall! 


Oh! the radient lights of the Dream Land! 
Hlow they dance and flicker and flow, 
Till their glorious gleams, 
And their rainbow beams 
Make bright the world below ! 


Oh! the sweet voice of the Dream Land! 
How their echoes float along! 
Thrilling the car 
With music clear 
Of some old remembered song! 


Oh! the sunny smiles of the Dream Land! 
With the loving words and tones, 
Float softly o’er. 
To that golden‘shore, 
Where the heart’s pure gems lie strewn. 


Thank GOD for the blessed Dream Land! 
Where the loved ones come and go, 
Like angels bright 
In the holy night 
To the slumbering here below. 


INNOCENCE AND ENVY. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


On a clover blow, 

At the twilight darkling, 
Sat a fire-fly low, 

Innocently sparkling ; 
Him a toadling base, 

Fix’d his deadly eyes on, 
And upon his rays 

Pour'd his clammy poison.* 
“Toad ! what have I done? 

What designest thou ?” 
Said the envious one, 

“ Wherefore shinest thou ?” 





* It was an old superstition that the toad 
could spit forth a deadly poison. 
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TEACHERS. 


| Improvement oF ‘Teacners. —If our 
|schools are to be kept ina good condition 
and to progress from year to year, they 
|must have good teachers. And these 
|teachers must every year become more 
and more skillful, as well as more learned. 
There can be no such thing as standing 
still, on the part of our schools. If they 
do not partake, with all branches of: bu- 
siness and science around them, of the 
common impulse and law, and move on, 
at a pace commensurate with the progress 
of all clse that is good, they must, very 
jsoon, fall behind the wants and demands 
jof the community, and be discarded.— 
But in spite of the increasing attention 
paid to schools by the legislation of a 
State; in spite of the increased interest 
felt by parents and guardians, in the wel- 
fare of the schools at which the children 
of our population attend; in spite of all 
the labor and study, expended in writing, 
printing and speaking on this popular 
topic—education; if the teacher cannot 
be made to feel the need of constant pro- 
gression on his part, and of higher and 
nobler attainments each year in his pro- 
fession, the schools cannot long maintain 
their hold on the affections of the people. 
“As is the teacher, so will be the 
school,” is a maxim as true now as when 
Pestolozzi first said it. 

To keep the teachers, therefore, on the 
road of progressive improvement, in their 
own personal character and habits, they 
must, like any other profession, be able 
to have frequent meetings, for discussing 
among themselves the great principles that 
lie at the foundation of success in their 
work. They must often, or at least some- 
times, be brought in contact with the lead- 
ing minds engaged in the same holy call- 
ing, and drink in their spirit. They must, 
in some way or other, be enabled to see 
new methods tried, and to hear new the- 
ories, if such there be, propounded and 
examined. They must not always read, 
and study, and experiment in solitude ;— 
but must come into personal contact with 
others, and learn how they have studied, 
what they have read, and how their ex- 
periments have succeeded or failed. All 
these things are absolutely necessary ‘o 
keep a teacher’s heart and soul alive, and 
-nterested in the work to which he is de- 
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voting his energies, and to which he ought | him, and find him more self-possessed and 
to contribute something of improvement. | flnent than is usual with young candi- 

Meetincs or Tracners. —In order toj| dates, and he receives the coveted certifi- 
do this, teachers must have opportunities | cite, which makes him a schoolmaster.— 
of frequent and elevating intercourse with|He now enters upon his school without 
each other. And paid, as they are, so in-|any specific preparation for the daily rou- 








sufficient wages, and laboring so entirely, 
as they do, for the advantage of the State, 
it is but just and proper that the State 


should meet a large share of the expense | 


of their gatherings. This has been the 
| spirit which has governed this Legislature 
ir. making the annual appropriation for 
the Teachers’ Institutes, and no one ques- 
tions, but that even a larger sum, ex- 
pended for this same purpose, would be 
still more profitable. 

It seems highly proper to suggest that 
the State by its Legislature, or the sev- 
eral town committees ought, in some way, 
to grant privileges to those teachers, who 
give up their time for a week, and cheer- 
fully pay their expenses to and from these 
gatherings, in order that they may be- 
come more useful in the school-rooms 
where they shall hereafter labor. This 
consideration might be given in time, as 
is proposed in the State of New York, 
where a week spent at an Institute, and 
certified to by a County Inspector, shall 
entitle the teacher to draw the wages of 
an extra week, from the treasury of the 
district where he shall be employed; or it 
might be in the form of a higher certifi- 
cate, which would carry with it assuran- 
ces of greater zeal and enthusiasm, if not 
of greater literary and moral qualifica- 
tions. 

QvauiFicaTions oF TeEAcHERS.—A tho’t 
closely connected with this, has reference 
to the qualifications of teachers. Much 
annoyance is caused to school commit- 
tees by alack of proper moral and literary 
qualifications. The half-educated, and 
often thoughtless, young man, or woman, 
offers himself as a candidate for the re- 
sponsible post of teacher, with little re- 
flection, and less preparation, for his mul- 
tiplied duties. He has been over the 
round of school studies, and has found 
himself more fluent than his companions ; 
and hence concludes that he is fitted to 
instruct those younger and less experi- 
enced than himself. He presents himself 
before a trustee and proposes to teach a 
school for a small compensation, and is 
hired. The school committee examine 





tine of the school-room, and is but a poor 
substitute for a master or teacher. Learn- 
ing and communicating knowledge are al- 
most as much opposites as the two poles 
of a galvanic battery ; and something more 
is needed than a thorough and accurate 
acquaintance with scientific truth, in or- 
der to enable a man to insti uct, to govern, 
and to elevate in virtue the youth com- 
mitted to his charge. Truth must be 
mastered. But, in addition, the teacher 
should know much of his own nature, and 
of the nature of the human mind ; and es- 
pecially should he know how to apply 
motives to stimulate inquiry, and how to 
arrange methods for gaining and for re- 
taining what this inquiry may bring home. 
Thus the teacher needs much study and 
practice in the methods of communicating 
truth, in disciplining minds, and in gov- 
erning and controlling the actions of those 
for whose conduct he is in some good 
sense now made responsible. To acquire 
all this, demands time and opportunity. 
He ought to have been in some seminary 
especially designed to train him for his 
vocation. 

The Teachers’ Institute is designed, in 
some good degree, to supply the want of 
such opportunities ; and it has done a vast 
amount of good. Circulating from place 
to place annually, it has—while instruct- 
ing and inspiriting teachers, and inciting 
them to know, to prize and sympathize 
with each other, and to love and honor 
their own profession—accomplished for 
the people of each place, a vast amount of 
good, by stimulating them to renewed 
zeal in the cause of education, and by urg- 
ing them to greater exertions in maintain- 
ing all the accessories of a good school.— 
Robt. Allyn, Com. Schools, R. I. 





INGRATITUDE. 


IncRaTiTuDE is the arid desert in the 
region of the human heart, warmed by 
the sun and watered by the rains, yet 
continuing as bare and unproductive as 
before. 1t exhibits the sluggard’s garden 
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in our soul, bearing disgraceful testimony 
both against its owner and itself. It is 
like the barren fig tree in our profession, 
which after years of watching and of cul- 
tivating, brings forth no fruit. The dark 
mine yields ore, and the hard rock gives 
gold; from the worthless shell we gain a 
pearl, and from a poor worm we are sup- 
plied with silk; but from ingratitude we 
getnoreturn. Itis darker than the mine, 
and harder than the rock; it is more 
worthless than the shell, more mean and 
ungenerous than the worm. Some sins 


have a specious appearance in the eyes of 


the world, whereby men’s minds are oft 
beguiled to call them virtues ; but ingrat- 
itude possesses not a single redeeming 
quality. It has no specious appearance, 
no fair colour, no bright side whatsoever. 
It is unmixed evil—essential ever—“only 
evil and that continually.” Historians 
have notrecorded it in any single instance 
with approbation. Moralists have made 
no exceptional case in its favor to admit it 
among the virtues. Poets have not been 
heard to sing its praises in any nation or 
language under heaven. Philosophers may 
have pandered to almost every vice, but 
none have pandered to ingratitude. Mer- 
chants have made gains of innumerable 
sins, but no man has turned ingratitude 
to account. Itisan unstamped coin of 
the kingdom of darkness. None acknowl- 
edge it in earth or hell. Itis a vice so 
base, that even the vilest of men will burn 
with indignation when denominated in- 
grates. Ingratitude is robbery, for it de- 
prives the benefactor of the acknowledg- 
ment that is his due. Ingratitude is 
rebellion, for the King of heaven has com- 
manded us in every thing to give thanks. 
Ingratitude is cruel, how many a heart 
has it not broken? Ingratitude isa mon- 
ster which, whenever it appears, obtains 
universal execration, standing unrivaled 
in its own peculiar turpitude, alike unex- 
cused and unexcusable. 

How revolting, therefore, how “ ex- 
ceeding sinful” is ingratitude towards God. 
It deepens the guilt of all.our other sins 
against him, and imparts to each of them 
its own hateful character. 





BE KIND To CHILDREN.—People seem to 
forget the keen anguish which an unjust 
word brings toa child. It rankles deep, 
and in after years leaves a bitter fruit 





which has poisoned the happiness of 
many homes. Dear friends, be kind to 
children. 





[For the Journal of Education. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR OUR 
SCHOOLS. 





NUMBER THREE. 





N ancient manuscript, in speaking of 
Mr~ Beatrice of Modena, who af- 
terwai secame wife of James II, says: 
“For her acquirements she read and 
wrote Latin and French, possessed some 
taste in painting and was a proficient in 
music; but of those royal sciences Geog- 
raphy and History, which ought to form 
the most important part of the education 
of princes, she knew so little, that when 
her mother announced to her that she was 
sought in marriage by the Duke of York, 
she asked with great simplicity ‘who the 
Duke of York was.’ Her mother told 
her that he was the brother of the King 
of England and heir presumptive to the 
realm. But the princess was not a whit 
the wiser. She had been so innocently 
bred,” observes James in his journal, 
“that she did not know of such a place as 
England, nor of such a person as the Duke 
of York.” This innocent education seems 
most barbarous for a princess to say the 
least. In our land all are princes and 
princesses. These “royal sciences” are 
important to all. To become agood citi- 
zen, @ sovereign citizen and to be able to 
exercise the rights of sovereignty wisely, 
one must possess a good knowledge of 
History and Geography. A knowledge 
of the physical features and resources of 
the globe, an acquaintance with the posi- 
tion of different commercial marts, their 
ease of access and the sources of their 
prosperity, a general idea of the form and 
structure of the earth, its motions and 
their effect upon the climate—a prac- | 








tical knowledge of the position, shape and 
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size of the different political divisions of 
the globe, their relations to each other, 
physical social and political are absolutely 
essential to the American freeman. And 
here let me protest against so much time 
being wasted upon dry, unimportant de- 
tailsin these studies. These may be more 
successfully learned in after years. It 
should be the aim of the common school 
to implant firmly in the mind general 
principles, the beams, posts and girders 
of the structure. The smaller timbers 
and finishing touches may be supplied af- 
terwards. The most important part of 
the time devoted to these branches in our 
public schools, should be spent in teach- 
ing how to study them aright. Their 
study must be a life work. The longer 
the time spent in school, the farther may 
the pupil progress, but at farthest he can 
become acquainted with only the first rudi- 
ments of these branches, and it is useless 
to attempt any finishing of education here. 
| History is of daily growth and its increase 
will equal the advance of the best mind. 
He who neglects his health is guilty of 
a threefold crime, for upon the health of 
the body depends that of the intellect and 
heart. There is such an intimate con- 
nection between the physical, mental and 
moral powers, and the physical are so es- 
sentially at the foundation, that a knowl- 
edge of the laws of health is highly im- 
portant. Some elementary work in Phys- 
iology should be introduced as soon as 
the ideas contained in it can be under- 
stood and appreciated. This branch of 
study in our common schools is sadly 
neglected ; and its neglect is one that will 
be felt in after generations. We cannot 
expect to make thorough physicians of 
the little ones in our schools, but we can 
give them such an idea of their little bod- 
ies and the laws governing their healthful 
action, that medical schools would be less 
plenty, or more sparingly attended. In 
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this department, instruction from Text 
Books need not extend beyond a few 
months. The precepts of the living teach- 
er will be needed constantly, whenever 
any habits prejudicial to health are ob- 
served, or wherever favorable opportuni- 
ties present themselves for impressing up- 
on the mind some useful hints. 





Here the course of study for the large 
mass of our public schools must end.— 
We would willingly extend it to meetthe 
requirements of our higher schools, but 
this may be deferred, until such time as 
these schools are not so rare exceptions 
to the general rule. Our object is to treat 
of schools as they are, and not as we would 
like to have them. We look for their im- 
provement in a fuller appreciation of the 
Public School. J. L. P. 

Platteville, Wis. 


oo 





[For the Journal of Education. 
PRECOCITY OF INTELLECT. 


Somr children seem by nature endowed 
with unusual mental activity. In the 
years of infancy they seem mentally ma- 
ture. The body small and undeveloped, 
is freighted with a giant mind. Fora 
few years they dazzle the eyes of the 
world, then, in a vast majority of cases, 
go outand are gazed atno more. arly 
maturity is generally accompanied by 
early decay. Is it absolutely necessary 
that the most gifted should die in early 
youth? By no means. This precocity 
is of two distinct classes. The first arises 
from an unhealthy or diseased brain.— 
That disease sometimes produces rapid 
growth and development, is a well estab- 
lished fact in the physical world. Noris 
it less true inthe mental. The senses be- 
come exceedingly acute, sometimes pain- 
fully so under the influence of certain 
diseases. The memory, the fancy, the 
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reason, the judgment are doubtless sus-| 
ceptible to like impressions. In the seconc | 
class are found those who are endowed | 
with unusually active mental powers, 
which rightly checked may bless the world 
but, encouraged and flattered break by 
their own weight. Is it strange that so} 
few, who exhibit in early years wonderful 
ripeness of intellect, ever realize in later 
life the expectations they have raised ?— 
The strangeness of the thing vanishes as 
we look into our families and our schools. 
Who are the praised, the petted, the 
stimulated? ‘Those who need an entirely 
different discipline. ‘A mysterious Prov- 
idence’ often visits those who charge upon 
their Creator the result of their own indis- 
cretion, not to use any harsher term. 
Natural as it is, and gratifying as it may 
be to the pride of a parent or teacher, to 
push forward the smart and promising 
youth, I can look upon it in no other 
light than that of a positive wrong, and a 
wrong not often enough proclaimed 
against. A healthy and vigorous mind 
cannot long retain its standing in a dis- 
eased, dwarfed or overtasked body. One 
or the other must yield. The body must 
be entirely prostrated and die or the mind 
at first unusually active become all the 
more sluggish on account of its early 
acuteness. If we would have a giant 
mind we must have proportional strength 
of body. To use a common illustration, 
an engine of immense power will do very 
well in one of our ocean steamers, but 
would be of little service in one of our 
smaller river craft, unless to ensure its own 
destruction with the hull containing it. 
If disease be the cause of precocity, it 
is without doubt absolutely sinful to fos- 
ter it, The mind needs depletion at some 
times as well as the body and the skiliful 
physician is he who knows when to re- 
duce as well as when to administer stim- 





ulants. Nor is it less sinful to goad on 
the powers already doing more than their 
part, even if they be perfectly healthy in 
their action. 

The fact cannot be disguised that in- 
tellectual murder is very prevalent in our 
land. Would teachers and parents cease 
to strive to obtain notoriety and worldly 
praise by the exhibition of the unusual 
mental strength of their more favored pu- 
pils and children, the world will have 
less occasion to mourn the early fall of 
those whom God designed to be a blessing 
to mankind. P, 

Platteville, Wis. 

[From the N. Y. Tribune. 
IN THE MEADOWS. 








I xie in the summer meadows, 
In the meadows all alone, 
With the infinite sky above me, 
And the sun on his mid-day throne. 


The smell of the flowering grasses 
Is sweeter than any rose, 

Anda million happy insects 
Sing in the warm repose. 


The mother lark that is brooding, 
Feels the sunshine on her wings, 
And the deeps of the noon-day glitter 

With swarms of fairy things. 


From the billowy green beneath me 
To the fathomless blue above, 

The creatures of God are happy 
In the warmth of their summer love, 


The infinite bliss of Nature 
I feel in every vein; 

The light and life of Summer 
Blossom in heart and brain. 


But darker than any shadow 
By thunder-clouds unfurled, 
The awful truth arises, 
That Death is in the world! 


And the sky may beam as ever, 
And never a cloud be curled, 

And the airs be living odors, 
But Death is in the world. 


Out of the deeps of sunshine 
The invisible bolt is hurled; 
There’s Life in the summer meadows, 
But Death is in the world! 
Bayarp TAYLor. 
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Superintendent's Departnent. 





APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL FUND 


INCOME—1856. 


Apams County. Vo. Children. Apportionment. 











Big Spring, 152 
Grand Marsh, 99 
Jackson, 89 
Lemonweir, 226 
Lindina 834 
Lisbon, 141 
Lyndon, 108 
Plymouth, 137 
Quincy, 139 
Springville, 130 
Wancedah, 144 
Necedah, 191 
Chester, 87 
1977 
Bap Ax County.— 
Bad Ax, 465 
Bergen, 176 
Hillsborough, 99 
Jefferson, 224 
Kickapoo, 149 
Virogua, 517 
1630 
Brown Covunty.— 
Depere, 287 
Green Bay, 560 
Green Bay City, 692 
Holland, 82 
Howard, 294 
Lawrence, 148 
Morrison, 
New Denmark, 44 
Wrightson, 41 
2098 
Burrato Covunty.— 
Belvidere 
Buffalo, 250 
Catumet County.— 
Charlestown, 198 
Lima, 92 
Manchester, 264 
New Holstein, 251 
Portland 239 
Stockbridge, 826 
Woodville, 11 


1381 


$106 
69 
62 
158 
933 
98 


60 


40 
30 
80 
20 
80 
70 
60 
90 
30 
00 
80 
70 
90 


$1383 


825 
123 

69 
156 
104 
861 


90 


50 
20 
30 
80 
80 
90 





1141 


165 
892 
484 

57 
205 
103 


380 
28 


00 


90 
00 
40 
40 
80 
60 


80 
70 





1468 60 


175 
137 


00 


60 


64 40 
184 80 


175 


70 


167 30 
228 20 
7 60 





966 70 
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CurpPpEWAy County. 


Chippeway, 177 


Crarke Cotnty.— 


Crawrorp Cotnty.— 


Eastman, 257 
Highland, 246 
Marietta, 188 
Prairiedu Chien, 556 
Utica, 5? 
1304 
Cotumsra County.— 
Arlington 127 
Caledonia, 255 
Columbus, 538 
Courtland, 317 
Dekorra, 843 


Fort Winnebago, 288 





Fountain Prairie, 359 
Hampden, 216 
Leeds, 227 
Lewiston, 817 
Lodi, 836 
Lowville, 253 
Marcellon, 316 
Newport, 165 
Otsego, 274 
Pacific, 91 
Portage City, 676 
Randolph, 363 
Scott, 276 
Springvale, 270 
West Point, 160 
Wyocena, 884 
6541 
Dane Covunty.— 
Albion, 843 
Burke, 250 
Blue Mounds, 417 
Blooming Grove, 148 
Berry 162 
Black Earth, 231 
Bristol, 844 
Cross Plains, 118 
Cottage Grove, 423 
Christiana, 5381 
Dane, 282 
Dunn, 212 
Deerfield, 294 
Dunkirk, 481 
Fitchburg, 823 
Montrose, 346- 


No. Child’n. App’nt. 


$128 90 





$123 90 








88 90 
178 50 
876 60 
221 90 
240 10 
201 60 
251 30 
151 20 
251 90 
221 90 
235 20 
177 10 
221 20 
115 50 
191 80 

63 70 
473 20 
254 10 
193 20 
189 00 
112 00 
268 80 





4578 70 


240 10 
175 00 
291 90 
103 60 
113 40 
161 70 
233 80 

82 60 
296 10 
871 70 
197 40 
148 40 
215 80 
836 70 
226 10 
242 20 
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Middleton, 386 $270 20) Ceresco, 527 
Medina, 346 242 20) Eden, 298 
Madison, 1983 1388 10) Eldorado, 296 
Oregon, 400 280 10] Empire, 275 
Primrose, 202 151i 40) Fond du Lac, 842 
Perry, 152 106 40) Fond du Lac City, 1838 
Pleasant Spring, 455 318 50} Forrest, 471 
Rutland, 526 438 20) Friendship, 198 
Roxbury, 364 254 80/Lamartine, 393 
Sun Prairie, 358 250 60) Metomen, 463 
Springdale, 256 179 20) Oakfield, 889 
Verona, 802 211 40) Osceola, 211 
Vienna, 113 79 10| Rosendale, 827 
Windsor, 256 179 20) Springvale, 412 
Westport, 174 121 80|Taycheedah 587 
York, 339 237 30) Waupun, 596 
Springfield, 268 187 60 —_~— 
— 9070 
11875 8232 50)Grant County.— 
Dover Covnty.— Beetown, 487 
Ashippun, 525 867 50) Cassville, 352 
Beaver Dam, 946 662 20/ Clifton, 305 
Burnett, 397 277 90| Eltenboro, 288 
Calamus, 809 216 30| Fennimore, 331 
Chester, 636 445 20) Harrison, 399 
Cl ; 479 835 30) Hazel Green, 799 
Elba, 511 357 70|Jamestown, 400 
Emmett, 510 857 00 | Lancaster, 565 
Fox Lake, 640 448 oo | Liberty, 146 
Herman, 540 378 00) Lima, 315 
Hubbard, 638 446 g0| Marion, 289 
Hustisford, 381 266 70| Millville, 474 
Lebanon, 509 356 30/|Muscoda, 364 
Leroy, 264 184 go/ Paris, 208 
Lomira, $82 267 40| Patch Grove, 329 
Lowell, 470 329 0o| Platteville, 1023 
Oak Grove, 655 458 59| Potosi, 914 
Portland, $31 231 7 | Smeltzer, 387 
Rubicon, 549 884 309| Waterloo, 152 
Shields, 439 307 30| Wingville, 272 
Theresa, 514 859 g9| Wyalusing, 124 
Trenton, 585 409 50 i 
Westford, 117 81 90 8923 
Williamstown, 496 347 90 Iowa County.— 
Watertown, (5th Cyd 3 
? 
and 6th wards) 299 209 380 Do dgeville, 1140 
ighland, 594 
Dux Covnry. no wor Linden, 558 
Door Coux Miflin, 831 
rene Mineral Point, 1052 
Fonp pu Lac County.— Pulaski, 187 
346 242 20|Ridgeway, 187 
Ashford, 458 817 10) Waldwick, 237 
Auburn 221 154 70} Wyoming, 227 
Byron; 373 261 10 
Calumet, 604 422 80 5228 





$368 90 
208 60 
207 20 
192 50 
239 40 
936 60 
829 70 
138 60 
275 10 
324 10 
272 30 
147 70 
228 90 
288 40 
875 90 
417 20 


$6349 00 





840 90 
246 40 
213 50 
201 60 
231 70 
279 30 
559 30 
280 00 
395 50 
102 20 
220 50 
202 30 
831 80 
254 80 
145 60 
230 30 
716 10 
639 80 
270° 90 
106 40 
190 40 

86 80 





6246 10 


210 00 
121 80 
798 00 
415 80 
390 60 
231 70 
736 40 
130 90 
130 90 
165 90 
158 90 





3659 60 
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Jackson County.— 








Albion 190 
190 
JEFFERSON County.— 
Aztalan, 263 
Concord, 461 
Cold Spring, 494 
Farmington, 479 
Hebron, 319 
Txonia, 642 
Jefferson, 737 
Koshkonong, 671 
Lake Mills, 438 
Milford, 410 
Oakland, 402 
Palmyra, 548 
Sullivan, 573 
Waterloo, 494 
Watertown, 768 
Watertown City, 1197 
8696 
Kenoswa Covnty. 
Brighton, 431 
Bristol, 483 
Kenosha City, 1437 
Paris, 442 
Pleasant Prairie, 543 
Salem, 514 
Somers, 394 
Wheatland, 503 
4747 


KEEWAUNEE County. 
La Crosse County. 





La Crosse, 429 
Onalaska, 158 
Burns, 128 
Berry, 221 
Farmington, 217 
Neshonac, 73 
1226 
LarayetTe County. 
Argyle, 258 
Benton, 808 
Belmont, 
Centre, 806 
Elk Grove, 355 
Fayette, 893 
ratio 825 
Kendall, $14 
oe 108 
ew Diggin 716 
Shullsburgh, ” 751 


$133 00 





$133 00 


184 10 
822 70 
205 80 
835 30 
223 30 
449 40 
515 90 
469 70 
306 60 
287 00 
281 40 
883 60 
401 10 
845 80 
537 60 
837 90 


6087 20 


801 70 
338 10 
1005 90 
809 40 
880 10 
859 80 
275 80 
352 10 








—— 3% 
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White Oak Springs, 262 








Willon Springs, 304 
Wiota, 550 
Wayne, 227 
5672 
Manitowoc County, 
Centerville, 239 
Eaton, 121 
Kossuth, 547 
Manitowoc, 611 
Manitowoc Rapids, 3817 
Maple Grove, 596 
Memee, 280 
Mishicott, 263 
Newton, 525 
Two Rivers, 859 
3860 
MaratHon County. 
Marathon, 97 
Marquette County, 
Berlin, 782 
Brooklyn, 816 
Buffalo, 205 
Crystal Lake, 123 
Dayton, 203 
Green Lake, 831 
Hardin, 803 
Harris, 138 
Kingston, 275 
Moundville, 298 
Montello, 148 
Mackford, 3879 
Marquette, 208 
Neshkora, 103 
Newton, 122 
Oxford, 190 
Princeton, 852 
Hackwaukee, 197 
Shields, 227 
St. Marie, 249 
Seneca, 51 
Westfield, 121 
5316 
MILWAUKEE County. 
Franklin, 598 
Granville, 1012 
Greenfield, 857 
Lake, 683 
Milwaukee, 848 
Milwaukee City, 9845 
Oak Creek, 697 
Wauwatosa, $02 
14942 


$183 40 
212 80 
885 00 
158 90 





3970 40 


167 30 
84 70 
372 90 
427 70 
221 90 
417 20 
196 00 
185 50 
367 50 
251 80 





2702 00 
67 90 


547 40 
221 20 
148 50 

86 10 
142 10 
231 70 
212 10 

96 60 
192 50 
208 60 
100 10 
265 30 
145 60 

72 10 
85 40 
133 00 
246 40 
137 90 
158 90 
174 30 
35 70 
84 70 


8721 20 


418 60 
708 40 
599 90 
478 10 
593 60 
6541 50 
487 90 
631 40 


10459 40 














——f 
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Monroe County. 
Adrian, 78 
Angelo, 46 
Leon, 110 
Sparta, 211 
Wilton, 61 


506 
Oconto County. 


Howard, 107 
Marrinette, 149 
Oconto, 204 


460 
Ovrcamre County. 
Borino, 29 
Centre, 51 
Dale, 88 
Embarass, 
Ellington, 54 
Freedom, 118 
Grand Chute, 525 
Granville, 140 
Hortonia, 96 
Kankanna, 


1524 
Ozaukee Cotnry. 
Belgium, 879 
Cedarburgh, 804 
Fredonia, 479 
Grafton, 590 
Mequon, 1194 
Port Washington, 627 
Saukville, 475 


5048 
Prerce County. 


Prescott, 149 
Greenwood, 200 


349 
Portace County. 
Almond, 92 
Amherst, 
Buena Vista, 67 
Grand Rapids, 100 
Plover, 178 
Stevens’ Point, 220 
Stockton, 55 


712 
Poikx County. 


No. Child’n. 


we IR 
App’nt.| Racine County. 


$54 60) Burlington, 
82 20) Caledonia, 
77 00) Dover, 

147 70) Mt. Pleasant, 
42 70) Norway, 
Racine, 
$354 20) Racine City, 
Raymond, 
“4 Rochester, 
1 5 4 Waterford, 
142 80 Yorkville, 


322 00 


Buena Vista, 
20 30) Eagle, 
35 70) Forest, 
61 60) Marshall, 
| Richland, 

87 80) Richmond, 
82 60) Richwood, 
867 50) Rockbridge, 

98 00) Willon, 

67 20 

296 10 

——|Rock County. 
1066 80) 4 on, 
| Beloit, 

615 30 | Bradford, 
562 80|Centre, 
835 30| Clinton, 
413 00| Fulton, 
835 80| Harmony, 
438 90| Janesville, 





832 50| Janesville City, 


Johnstown, 
8533 60|La Prairie, 
Lima, 
Magnolia 
104 80] Mitton, 
140 00 Newark, 

>| Plymouth, 
244 30 Porter, 
Rock, 

64 40|Spring Valley, 
Turtle, 

46 90) Union, 

70 00 
124 60 
154 00/Sauk County. 

38 50! Barraboo, 
Deltona, 

498 40 Freedom, 
Fairfield, 
Franklin, 





RicHianp County. 


No. Child’n. 
443 
666 
414 
442 
859 
437 


8015 


499 
363 
509 


439 


—— 


7586 


App’ nt, 


810 
466 
289 
809 
251 
3805 
2110 
349 
254 
856 
307 


10 
20 
80 
40 
30 
90 
50 
30 
10 
30 
30 


—_ 


$5310 


168 
182 
119 
100 

59 


20° 


50 
89 
20 
80 
00 
70 
00 
10 
50 


1153 6 


219 
969 


249 2 
262 5 
859 8 


843 
203 
198 
1415 
829 
1388 
280 
812 
846 
290 
254 
316 
247 
845 


80 
70 


829 00 
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Greenfield, $98 70|Sr. Crorx County. 
Honey Creek, ‘ 805 90| Hudson, 828 $229 60 
Kingston, 189 70} Kinnickinnic, 102 71 40 
Marston, 354 90) Rush River, 67 46 90 
Merrimac, : 158 20 prem : 
New Buffalo, } 247 10 497 347 90 
Prairie du Sac, $14 30|Tremprteau County. 
Reedsburgh, ¢ 258 30) Montoville, 141 $98 70 
Spring Green, 5 157 50) Gile, 
Winfield, j 60 20) Watwortn County. 
Westfield, 103 60) Bloomfield, 453 817 10 
———~ | Darien, 895 276 50 
276 00) Delavan, 617 431 90 
Doverass County. East Troy, 541 878 70 
No organized Towns 65 5 50} Elkhorn 269 188 30 
ey, en Geneva 771 539 70 
Green County. os Hudson, 546 389 90 
Adams, 220 00} . 
’ |La Fayette, 404 282 80 
Albany, 380 0017 Geane 436 
Brooklyn 288 oe es yar 305 20 
Cadiz 951 "0 Lima, 860 259 00 
Charen 483 40 Richmond, 276 193 20 
’ S 5 
Decatur, 387 bon, 583 << 2 
ig Hae ty 379 39 | Spring Prairie, 5386 875 20 
| Semana 419 40|Suest Creck, 395 276 a 
| ’ me = | Troy, 425 297 60 
| Jordan, 275 192 50! Waiworth, 498 348 60 


N 339 SO leis 6 
| tr Plessant po 3 | Whitewater, 693 485 10 


New Glarus, 218 49 10] 
Spring Grove, 435 50|__ 6194 5737 90 
Sylvester, 408 60| W ASHINGTON Covnty. 
Washington, 248 50| Addison, 480 386 00 
York, 157 90 | Barton, 396 277 20 
2 Erin, 532 572 40 
58238 76 Farmington, 512 858 40 
Germantown, 959 671 30 
Hartford, 726 508 20 
Jackson, 570 899 00 
SuesoyGcan County. Kewashkun, 266 186 20 
Abbot, 803 g Polk, 792 554 40 
Greenbush, 5 40} Richfield, 839 587 80 
Herman, ° 301 70) Trenton, 497 847 90 
Holland, 565 5 50) Wayne, 875 262 50 
Lima, 541 78 70| West Bend, 387 270 90 
Lyndon, 467 26 90 
Mitchel, 248 60 7381 5131 70 
Mosel, 336 9 20) Wavxesna Covyty. 
Plymouth, 522 865 49/ Brookfield, 746 522 20 
Rhine, 291 203 70/ Delafield, 873 261 10 
Russell, 41 28 70| Eagle, 498 348 60 
Scott, 329 230 80) Genesee, 586 410 20 
Sheboygan, 277 193 90| Lisbon, 565 895 50 
Sheboygan Falls, 859 601 30) Menomonee, 782 547 40 
Sheboygan City, 1829 930 80/ Merton, 581 871 70 
Wilson, 231 161 70 'Muskego, 535 874 50 
— —— Mukwanego, 523 366 10 
7192 ‘ 5034 40, New Berlin, 649 454 80 








| Saawano County. 
Shawano, 57 

















ee 
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466 90 
271 60 
877 30 
263 20 
259 00 
774 20 


667 
3888 
539 
3876 
370 
1106 


9234 


Oconomowoc, 
Ottewa, 
Peewaukee, 
Summitt, 
Vernon, 
Waukesha, 


6463 80 
Waupaca Covnry. , 
Amherst, 
Centreville, 
Dayton, 


300 70 00 


178 124 60 
79 10 
51 10 
365 20 
94 50 


113 

73 

236 

135 

Scandinavia, 
Waupaca, 

Weyauwega 


148 50 
219 80 


205 
814 
1354 
Wavusnara County. 
106 
97 
130 
163 
152 
78 
442 
160 
86 
51 
256 
135 
218 


947 80 


74 20 
67 90 
91 00 
314 10 
106 40 
54 60 
99 40 
112 00 
60 20 
35 70 
179 20 
94 50 
152 60 


Poysippi, 

Sacramento, 

Warren, 

Wautoma 
1774 1241 80 

Winnezaco County. 

‘Algoma, 

Black Wolf 

Clayton, 

Nedenskum, 

Nekimi, 

Neenah, 

Menasha, 

Oshkosh, 

Omro, 

Oshkosh City, 

Poygan, 

Rushford, 

Utica, 

Vinland, 


Winneconne, 
Winchester, 


221 90 
148 40 
203 70 
181 30 
201 60 
210 00 
261 10 

86 80 
410 90 
667 10 

95 20 
452 20 
224 70 
315 00 
191 10 
157 50 


4028 50 





Total No. Children, 

Am’t. of money to 
be distributed as 
per report from 
Treas. of State, 

Deduct for payment 
on Dictionaries, 
provided by law, 


$137,912 80 


6,100 00 


Balance, - $131,812 80 
Being, 70 cents per 
Scholar. 


e 
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LETTER OF P. R. HOY. 





RaciyeE, Sept. —, 1855. 
Hon. A. C. Barry, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Dear Sir :—This is in answer to yours 
of arecent date, in which you solicited 
my views on the following questions :— 
‘“‘ What place in importance should phys- 
ical education occupy in public schools?” 
“What are the conditions that can be 
controlled by public schools, which are 
best calculated to secure a sound, vigor- 
ous physical body ?” 

To the first I answer that all we know 
of the mind is through the body; hence 
physical education must, from necessity, 
underlie all else ; and without a healthy, 
well developed body there can be no last- 
ing intellectual greatness: for just in pro- 
portion to the perfection of the body, will 
be the value of its intellectual and moral 
manifestations. 

That system of education is all wrong, 
that does not have a direct tendency to 
strengthen, invigorate and beautify the 
animal system, as well as to enlighten the 
understanding, and regulate the emotions 
and disposition of the heart. 

How many fatal errors are committed 
by vain parents, and injudicious teachers 
in directing all their efforts to excite, stim- 
ulate and precociously develop the minds 
of the young, to the neglect of their phys- 
ical nature! In a perfect system of edu- 
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cation, iii three fold nature in man would 
be harmoniously developed; then we 
might have men and women physically 
healthy and beautiful ; intellectually, with 
minds active and enlightened, capable of 
great and lasting mental efforts; morally 
firm and dignified in the right. 

Your second interrogatory covers a wide 
and important field. I can only touch a 
few points, in a communication necessa- 
rily quite too limited to do justice to the 
subject. 

Scuoot Hovses.—The school buildings 
should be architecturally tasteful, located 
in not only the most healthy, but the 
most picturesque and charming spot to be 
found within the district; with ample 
grounds attached, ornamented with trees, 
flowering shrubs and plants, arranged with 
taste.* 

The furniture should be ornamental, as 
well as convenient; the rooms hung with 
paintings, engravings and maps, executed 
in the best manner. The buildings and 
their surroundings, should present noth- 
ing to the eye but delightful and pleasing 
objects, from the contemplation of which 
the mind would return satisfied, to make 
us better, more contented and happy,— 
quickening our sympathies—filling the 
mind with imagery of beauty and taste ; 
for man in contemplating the beautiful in 
artand nature, not only finds a delightful 
enjoyment of an elevating character, but 
is profited by the influence these emo- 
tions exert on his physical nature. The 
influence that the beautiful exerts over 
man is well known; but aside from this, 


* Some fifteen miles from Racine, last sum- 
mer, I passed a school house located on the 
very margin of a marshy, miasmatic swamp; 
and not twenty feet from the door I noticed 
some urchins, with rolled up pants, engaged in 
the double occupation of capturing tad-potes 
and catching the fever and ague. Some pub- 
lic spirited, benevolent person (?) donated to 
this districtthis site for a school house; it being}. 
worthless for any thing else. 
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it exerts a large ‘ntheenes over his physi- 
cal development, which has been too 
much neglected. Of this I shall only 
here speak. In a perfect state of things, 
every individual would be perfectly beau- 
tiful. There can be no physical perfection 
without it; for beauty is the normal con- 
dition ; hence, health and beauty are sy- 
nonymous ; then just so far as we bring 

man back to his primitive, God-like con- 
dition, we restore him to beauty and 
health. 

It can be shown that every nation or 
class of people, remarkable for beauty of 
person or feature, is not only surrounded 
by the beautiful, but has also a cultivated 
taste for these objects. This fact can be 
accounted for by that wonderful some- 
taing we call sympathy,—that something 
which assimilates us to, and makes us a 
part of those objects and beings by which 
we are surrounded. Where then should 
we expect to find the most beautiful per- 
sons? Where but in ancient Greece and 
Rome, in modern Italy, Spain and France 
and among the better class of Germans 
and English; just where we find in pro- 
Tusion the beauties of art and nature, in 
connection with the most universal culti. 
vation of a refined taste, for whatever is 
grand, lovely, beautiful and graceful.— 
The emotions of taste can only be known 
by being felt; and can no more be ac- 
quired w ithout our being placed in suitable 
circumstances,—that is surrounding our- 
selves with the beautiful or sublime,— 
than a knowledge of music could be ac 
quired without ever having heard a musi- 


cal tone. 
It is a physiological law that any im- 


pression upon our form or features, long 
continued, becomes fixed and permanent: 
Exhibit to a child an offensive object, one 
calculated to excite disgust or dislike and 
mark the expression of disquiet and loath- 
ing. Now substitute an object of an op- 





<5 























posite character, one suited to excite] of the blood, thereby favoring a harmoni- 
ous development of every tissue ; for the 
ultimate nutrition of the body, and calor- 
delight ; the face is all radiant with hap-jifaction of the blood, are only effected 
piness and beauty. Should these impres-| within the capillaries. It follows then, if 
sions be long continued or frequently |the circulation be retarded or cut off in 
repeated, they will be daguerreotyped on|any part, nutrition of that part will dim- 
the dial of the soul—the human face di-|inish or cease in the same ratio. Exer- 
vine. We have such examples in great cise, to be the most profitable, should call 
abundance. Look at the squalid poor :—| into action, not only the entire muscular 
their children at birth very often have the |System, but for the time must completely 


pleasurable sensations, what a change !— 
the eyes now sparkle and fairly dance with 





elements of beauty in a considerable de-|engage the mind. 
gree; but by dwelling continually amidst | that can be controlled, essential to insure 


! 
coarse and disgusting objects, they grow | 


up with that stereotyped quirk of the 
upper lip and nose, which makes them 
look as though their olfactories were per- 


petually being offended, The shanty andjand exercise is the most demanded, the 
opportunity should be given several times 


a day to inhale the pure air, start a fresh 
and active pulse, and relieve the aching 


its surroundings has become a part of 
their existence ; and its influence is stamp- 
ed upon their faces. Take one of these 


children while young, and surround it/capillaries. Ample room and opportunity 
are all that is generally necessary to in- 
will be surprised at the lack of resem-|sure the full benefit of exercise for chil- 
blance toits parents. In proof I can point| dren, fresh from the hand of God, over- 
to individual cases that would be quite | flowing with animal spirits. With minds 
satisfactory to the most skeptical. Ifsuch/| easily directed they rush with their whole 
a change be effected in the first genera-|soul, minds, lungs, feet and hands into 
tion, what ought we not to expect if such; their childish sports. But with persons 
influences were continued for a series of|of riper years, the case is quite different, 
generations ? they require amusements more rational, 
to divert the mind, while the body is 
being invigorated.. For such, gymnastic 
exercise will be of much value; for thet 
prominent part in all the phenomena of| precision of action which distinguishes 
life. But so muchhas been written, andj gymnastic from common, loose, irregular, 
well written too, on the subject of ventila-|1 
ting school houses, that I will only here} be directed with accuracy on the muscular 
record my voice in support of that system| effort. Those free gymnastic exercises, 
of ventilation which will secure the most| which require no technical apparatus or 
constant, and abundant supply of pure| machinery are all sufficient to ensure the 
fresh air. harmonious development of the body.— 
They ought to be introduced into the play 
grounds of every school, especially if sit- 
uated in the large towns and cities.— 


with elegance, cultivate its taste, and you 





VENTILATION.-Without pure unadul- 
terated air, there can be no health—it is 
of the very first importance; it plays a 








EXxERcIsE.—Daily exercise in the open 
air is essential to the best health; it ex- 
pands the chest, equalizes the c.rculation 
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| the full physical benefit of exercise, are an 
Opportunity and a sufficient inducement 
for action. In childhood, when the func- 
tions ofassimilation are the most active, 


random movements, compels the mind to 


—=% 











Among the conditions 
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Neither would I except the girls; for they | tance. They should be taught how to col- 
surely require sound, vigorous bodies.—| lect and preserve minerals, plants, shells, 
Let them practice those gymnastic exer- | insects, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mam- 
cises suited to their sex, and not be de-|mals; and encouraged to deposit these in 
terred from the noble purpose of laying|the school-room. By this means each 
the foundation of health and usefulness! good school would have a collection of 
in after years, by the fear of being called] the flora and fauna of the neighborhood , 
“tom-boys.” Females require daily out; then, by mutual exchanges, each school 
door exercise, and they ought to have it. would accumulate a valuable cabinet. It 
We should expect the opposition of those is to be regretted that there are no suita- 
ignorant parents who would have their ble text books, to assist the pupil and 
daughters to be lady-like (?) and at thir- ‘teacher in investigating the common ob- 
| teen to have as many “nips and tucks” jects with which we are surrounded. It is 
| asan old maid of thirty. ‘Don't, dear, to be hopedthat this want will not remain 
| run andromp; you make yourself quite |long unsupplied. While the mere child 
| ridiculous, you’ should remember you/¢an find enough to interest and delight 


are almost a young lady :” such untimely him, the proudest mind will here find 
jample materials for the profoundest inves- 





admonitions have sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of lovely daughters to a premature | gation, prompting at the same time to 
grave. Then we hear the consoling dec- healthful exercise ; for when the mind 
larations, “mysterious Providence! a/'§ thoroughly interested, exercise becomes 
oe : : i ° o > is i i + 
promising flower nip’d in the bud, only|* real pleasure. It saat significant fact, 
to teach us the uncertainty of life.” Bet-| that naturalists live almost universally 
ee Sao pare : 1 

ter say : destroyed through the parents ig- | © @ ™pe old age, and retain their mental 
norance of the laws of life. Encourage POWers unimpaired to an advanced period 


the girls to hop, jump, and ran races, | °f life. If those persons whose brains 


with perfect freedom, and health will fix| perpetually racked to torment the 
its rosy seal on the cheeks of bright, joy-| body, would interest themselves in some 
ous, elastic youth. branch of natural history, and spend one 
. lor two days in each week in the woods 

The study of the natural sciences as an} a ae ‘ sas 
a jand fields, collecting and investigating 


' @ . . 
| inducement to physical exercise, cannot) é 
pay /natural objects, there would be less call for 


| be too highly recommended. ‘The study'| 
Fa ~ |bran-bread, and more for beef steaks; 


of plants andanimals especially, calls ug} : . 
- a | fewer broken down, palefaced young min- 
| into the fields, woods and prairies, by the|. aca es = tet sah- rit 

| brooks and on the hills; affording to the mie sang ee ae aye 
mind as well as the body a most healthy |” entiednel 

stimulus. Iam _ thoroughly convinced CrEeaxiness.—Absolute purity of 
that natural history should be studied in|person should be positively required of 
every school, and taught even to the|every one attending school. Away with 
young. Children learn to perceive differ- the vulgar notion “that dirt is healthy.” 
ences in form, texture and color, with! Filth is but another name for disease. 
remarkable facility, and even to classify,| Finally,—Physiology and Hygiene 
bringing into action their faculties of ob-|should be taught to every advanced class; 
creation comparison and classification—|and teachers should not be considered | 














operations of the mind of the first impor-| fully qualified for their profession unless 
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capable of giving sound, wholesome in- 
struction in the great art of preserving life. 
P. R. Hoy. 





Watertown, April 29, 1856. 

JournaL or Epvcation: —I forward 
herewith an abstract of the proceedings of 
the Educational Convention held in this 
city on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week. 

The Convention originated in a call is- 
sued by a committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives from several ecclesiastical bod- 
ies, connected with Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches in the State, 
who believed that the time had come for 
these denominations to act upon the sub- 
ject of Female Education more efficiently 
than they have heretofore done. 

The Convention assembled at the Con- 
gregational church, in this city, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, (April 23d,) and was 
organized by the appointment of Rev. E. 
J. Montacue, of Summit, as its presiding | 
officer, and Rev. 8S. H. Barreav, of Ocon- 
omowoc, Secretary. 

A Committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions for the consideration of the 
Convention, who reported the following, 
viz: 

Resolved, 1. That there is a demand 
for educational Institutions, which shall 
afford to young ladies facilities for obtain- 
ing a liberal education, equivalent to those 
provided for young men in our colleges. 

2. That while the education of young 
ladies in these Institutions should be 
equivalent to that of young men in Col- 
lege—the difference in their constitutions 
—mental, moral and physical—and the 
difference in their social spheres, demand 
that the course of training should not be 
in both cases identical. — 

8. That the greatest efficiency and pros- 
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these Institutions under the fostering care 
and general control of some denomination 
of christians. 

4, That these institutions should be 
liberally endowed, and furnished with Li- 
brary and apparatus, and provision for 
the education of meritorious young ladies 
whose means are too limited to enable 
them otherwise to obtain it. 

5. That in the providence of God, it 
seems to this Convention that the time has 
come for Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in this State to unite in an earnest 
effort to secure such an Institution. 

The report of the Committee was ac- 
cepted, and after full and free discussion, 
the Ist, 2d and 5th Resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted, while, for lack of time, 
the consideration of the other resolutions 
was deferred until some future occasion. 

At the request of the Convention, a 
public address was delivered on Wednes- 
day evening, to a large and interested au- 
dience, by Rev. E. J. Montague, the ob- 
ject of which was to show that “ Jt should 
be the distinctive design in Female Edu- 
cation to fit woman for her sphere,” and 
this sphere he in one word defined to be 
“Home.” The address will be published 
in accordance with a vote of the Conven- 
tion, a copy of which I will endeavor to 
send you. 


In order to carry out the views express- 
ed in the above resolutions, the Convention 
appointed a Committee of ten whose busi- 
ness it is to investigate the whole subject 
and then to recommenda suitable location, . 
plan, &c., for such a Seminary, to a Con- 
vention to be held upon the call of this 
Committee, which call shall be issued at 
the earliest practicable period. ‘That 
convention is to consist of the minister of 
and one delegate from each of the churches 
connected with the Milwaukee, Madison 








perity can only be secured by placing 


and Winnebago District Conventions, and 
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the Milwaukee and Fox River Presby- 
teries. 

The Committee of ten referred to above 
consists of Rev. E. J. Montague, of Sum- 
mit; Rev. L. Clapp, of Wauwatosa; C. 
W. Camp, of Sheboygan ; Rev. J. Porter, 
of Green Bay; Rev. C. E. Rosenkrans, 
of Columbus; Rev. J. B. Preston, of Ber- 
lin; S. E. Miner, of Wyocena; Rev. N. 
H. Eggleston, of Madison; Rev. S. G. 
Spees, of Milwaukee; Rev. W. A. Niles, 
of Watertown. 

The Convention was one of much inter- 
est and ef entire harmony. Delegations 
were present from different localities in 
the State, who were prepared to make lib- 
eral pledges of material aid, provided the 
Institution should be located at the points 
designated by them. Madison and Wau- 
kesha especially made offers which indi- 
cated great interest in the matter of Fe- 
male education among the citizens of those 
places. The Convention adjourned on 
Thursday noon, the 24th inst. 

We fully believe that much good wil] 
result from this gathering. If such an in- 
stitution should really be put in operation 
in our State, ought it not to obtain at 
least so much of State favor as to enable 
itto receive meritorious young ladies from 
the public schools and furnish them with 
a free collegiate education, thus enabling 
it to answer in some degree in the place 
of a “ Free Academy” for girls. This is 
provided for the boys of the public schools 
at the University, but no such provision 
is made by the State for our girls. 

In regard to public schools, I may say 
we are now ina sort of transition state, 
from the old system to that of the ‘ Union 
School” plan. A beginning has been 
made in the proper direction, by the or- 
ganization of an efficient Board of School 
Commissioners under our new charter, and 





fice of City Superintendent of Schools.— 
Two buildings will probably be com- 
menced immediately, one on each side of 
the river, Two buildings are rendered 
necessary because Rock River knew no 
better than to run right through the mid- 
dle of our city, thereby separating good 
friends and cultivating sectional animosi- 
ties. But I suppose that the thing must 
be endured, as Providence (as Mrs. Part- |. 
ington says) seems to have ordered that 
the principal rivers should run through 
the large towns. 

Should anything of peculiar interest 
transpire in respect to our schools, I may 
perhaps send you the item. 

Yours Truly, 


W. A. N. 


> 


Kenosna, April 25, 1856. 
Eprror JourNaL or Epucation: 

One leading object of your Journal 
doubtless is, to keep the public advised of 
the progress of educational matters with- 
in the limits of our own State. The 
Spring term of our High School closed on 
Friday last. The last three days of the 
term were devoted to: public recitations, 
and areview of studies pursued during 
the term. The number of visitors and 
friends of the school in attendance, dur- 
ing these exercises was unusually large, 
and an evident interest was manifest 
throughout the wholetime. The various 
classes sustained themselves very credit- 
ably—a full opportunity being given to 
the visitors for criticism and questioning. 

Most of the higher branches of English 
studies usually pursued in Eastern Acad- 
emies, have been studied in our High 
School. In the study of languages, the 
German has received much the largest 
share of attention; about forty, during 
the past term, principally young ladies, 
have studied German under the instruc- 











if appointment of a good man to the of-/tions of Miss Helen M. Waldo. Miss W. ! 
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isa tether eminently suceocafal | in 5 this 
department; although an American, yet 
in the opinion of those competent to 
judge, she speaks German with great 
fluency and remarkable correctness. 


The Principal, John G. McKindlcy, has, 
during his connection with the school, 
gained the reputation among us of a 
thorough and successful teacher. In the 
matter of controlling a school—the main- 
tainance of strict order and propriety of 
deportment, Mr. McKindley can hardly 
be surpassed. Mr. Lynch and Miss 
Briggs, assistant teachers, possess quali- 
fications of a superior order. The de- 
partment of Vocal Music has been, dur- | 
ing the past two years, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Stone; and his instruc- 
tions have contributed largely to improve 
the musical taste of the scholars, and to 
render this important school exercise one 
of interest and attraction. I have not 
time to particularize the other depart- 
ments connected with this school. The 
teachers generally deserve favorable men- 
tion for their devotion to the work. Mr. 
Butler, Principal of the North Ward 
School, continues to give increasing evi- 
dence of his fitness for the position he oc- 
cupies. 

The closing exercises of the term, were 
held on Friday evening in the Congrega- 


tional Church, and although every sitting |” 


and standing place was uncomfortably 
crowded, the audience manifested an 
unabated interest to the close, which was 
at avery late hour. The exercises of the 
evening were made up chiefly of declama- 
tions, compositions and music. The dec- 
lamations were mostly original, and in- 
vested with more than ordinary attrac- 
tion, from the fact of their being devoted 
to home interests and local matters. 
We are laboring under considerable 
— in this place for the want 





journed until Friday, the 18th. 
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of seboots room. Oar present school's ac- 
commodations sre quite too limited to 
meet the wants of the population. Our 
Board of Education contemplate the im- 
mediate erection of another school house 
on alot which has been purchased for 
that purpose, adjoining the one on which 
the present High School building stands. 
The building is designed for a primary 
school, intended to accommodate 240 
scholars, and will cost about $6,000. It 
is the purpose of the Board, to build the 
house upon the most approved modern 
plan. I will in due time, if practicable, 
furnish an engraved plan of the building 


|for insertion in your excellent Journal. 


x. 
Sess a oe ee 


THE WINNEBAGO COUNTY EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Convention met at Oshkosh, on 
Monday, April 14th; and was then ad- 
The 
Teachers’ Institute was then organized.—. 
A. Pickett Esq., was chosen President, 
and V. M. Haskell, Secretary. Lectures 
were given during each day of the session 
on the following branches, Mathematics, 
Grammar, Physiology, Reading, Elocu- 
tion and Writing. Lectures were deliv- 
ered in the evening by A. K. Brush, A. 
Pickett, and Miss M. Wheeler. The com- 
mittee on resolutions reported the follow- 
ing: 

Whereas, We believe our common 
schools to be the true basis of popular 
education, and the principal agents for 
preserving society from ignorance and 
vice, and whereas we believe that Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, are calculated to give a 
higher tone to our public schools, promo- 
ting the best system of teaching,—there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we recommend the 
Teachers’ Institute, as the best means of 
securing a correct and uniform system of 
instruction in common schools, and deser- 
ving the encouragement and assistance 
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of all teachers and friends of education. 

Resolved, That we regret that so large 
a portion of the teachers of this county 
have failed to attend this session of the 
Institute. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks 
to Mr. A. Pickett, for the able manner 
with which he has discharged the duties 
of President of the Institute; and to all 
others who have contributed to make it 
pleasant and profitable. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks 
to the citizens of Oshkosh for their kind- 
ness and hospitality. 

On Friday the Institute.adjourned and 
the President of the Association, Martin 
Mitchel, Esq., took the Chair. The com- 
mittee appointed to consider the expedi- 
ency of establishing a Normal School 
in Winnebago county, reported favor- 
vorably and acommittee was appointed 
to draft a bill to be presented to the Leg- 
islature, praying that the Board of Su- 
pervisors be allowed to raise the necessa- 
ry funds. After transacting some mis- 
cellaneous business, the Association ad- 
journed until the 8th of August next. 

Martin Mitcner, Pres’t. 
Cuartes W. Ferker, Sec’y. 
ES IE Oe ee 

H. H. Barney, — Commissioner of 
Schools for Ohio, says, in regard to the 
introduction of Union or Graded Schools : 

Tue new system presents a scheme by 
which six or eight years of lost time can 
be saved to each youth of the State, and 
added to their intellectual capital. 

During the past year, over 600,000 pu- 
pils have received instruction in our com- 
mon schools. ‘This number multiplied by 
the number of years of lost time, as under 
the old system, would produce an aggre- 
gate of nearly 5,000,000 years! Whata 
vast amount of lost time to a single gene- 
ration passing through our schools, If 
this were merely a loss of so many years 
of physical labor, it might be estimated in 
dollars and cents ; but, alas! it is a loss 
of so many years of mental culture! 

Who can estimate a loss of this charac- 
ter? Who can enumerate the benefits 
which would accrue to the State in all her 
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various branches of diversified labor and 


industrial enterprise, from the contribu- 
tion toa single generation of 5,000,000 
years of intellectual culture? Who can 
tell what large contributions of talent and 
mental activity it would add to the State, 
and what a surprising number of power- 
ful and useful minds it would evoke? If 
he who causes two spires of grass to grow 
where only one grew before, is entitled to 





the appellation of a philanthropist, cer- 
| tainly a system of education, which would 
jadd millions to the aggregate years of a 
jsingle generation, for intellectual and 
moral improvement, should command the 
cordial support of a State, the preserva- 
tion and perpetuity of whose civil and re- 
ligious institutions depend upon the gen- 
eral intelligence and virtue of the people, 


ea 


Kinpness.—W ould it please you to pick 
up a string of pearls, drops of gold, dia- 
monds, and precious stones, as you pass 
along the street? It would make you 
feel happy for a month to come. Such 
happiness you can give to others. How, 
do youask? By dropping sweet words, 
kind remarks, and pleasant smiles, as you 
pass along. These are true pearls and 
precious stones, which can never be lost ; 
of which none can deprive you. Speak 
to that orphan child; see the diamonds 
drop from her cheeks. Take the hand of 
that friendless boy; bright pearls flash in 
his eyes. Smile on the sad and dejected ; 
ajoy diffuses his cheek more brilliant 
than the most precious stones. By the 
wayside, mid the city’s din, and at the 
fireside of the poor, drop words and 
|smiles to cheer and bless. You will feel 
happier when resting upon your pillow at 
the close of the day, than if you had 
picked a score of perishing diamonds.— 
‘The latter fade and crumble in time: the 
former grow brighter with age, and pro- 
duce happy reflections forever. 

SICH 


Human Erevation.— I know,” says 
Channing, ‘but one elevation of the soul. 
Without this, it matters nothing where a 
man stands, or what he possess ; and with 
it, he towers—he is one of God’s nobility 
no matter what place he holds in the so- 
cial scale. There are not different kinds 
of dignity for different orders of men, but 
one and the same toall. The only eleva- 
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tion of the human being consists in the 
exercise, growth, and energy of the high- 
er principles and powers of his soul. A 
bird may be shot upward to the skies by 
a foreign force, but it raises in the true 
sense of the word only when it spreads its 
own wings, and soars by its own living 
power. Soaman may be thrust upwards 
in a conspicuous place by outward acci- 
dents, but he rises only so far as he exerts 
himself, and expands his best faculties, 
and he ascends up by a free effort, toa 
noble region of thought and action.” 











BOOKS OF REFERENCE IN SCHOOLS. 





Ir this is not thought advisable, there 
ought at least to be some good reference 
books put into every one of our school- 
rooms. Every one knows how meager, for 
instance, are our common school geogra- 
phies. They contain the elements of that 
very useful science to be sure, but noth- 
ing more than the barest elements. And 
when scholars have gone through with 
them they can be expected to know very 
little of the surface of the earth and its 

roductions, its towns and its inhabitants. 

‘oremedy these deficiencies, every school 
room ought to have a large and correct 
Atlas, or a set of well prepared maps and 
charts—such as are in use among men of 
business, and a well digested and arrang- 
ed Gazetteer. No money could be better 
used than a small sum expended to pro- 
cure for every district school an Encyclo- 
pedia, and a Djctionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences. For these would show something 
of the extent of the world of knowledge 
to which the school is designed to intro- 
duce the pupil, as well as the mode of 
consulting original sources of information; 
and would form his mind to habits of dil- 
igent investigation, and to habits of inde- 
pendent and self-reliant thought. And 
the grand object of all education, both in 
the school room and out of it, is to ele- 
vate and confirm in strong, intelligent and 
enterprising truth and goodness, the soul 
of every personin the community. These 
would not be used for the ordinary pur- 
poses of recitation, but for reference in 
the reading lessons, in the arithmetical 
problems, and in the general exercises of 
the school. The scholar would then learn 
how to use these things to verify the as- 
sertions and statements of his school 
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books, and to correct and supply their de- 
ficiences, and thus would be doing exactly 
what he will be called to do almost every 
day in his future life. 

Besides these books, there should be in 
every school room a full and authentic 
standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, and the scholars and teachers 
should make daily and hourly use of it.— 
This is as necessary as a black board and 
chalk. It should be used to explain the 
meanings of the words, to settle disputed 
questions of orthography and pronunci- 
ation, and to stimulate enquiry and.to se- 
cure and encourage accuracy in all things. 
—Robert Allyn. 
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A Trapition or THE ARrABs.—King 
Nimrod one day commanded his three 
sons to enter his presence, and he caused 
to be placed before them by his slaves, 
three sealed urns. One of the urns was 
of gold, the second of amber, and the 
last of clay. The King desired his eldest 
son to choose among them that which 
appeared to contain the greatest prize — 
The eldest chose the vase of gold, on 
which was written ‘‘Empire.” He opened 
it and found it full of blood. The second 
chose the amber vase, on which was 
written “Glory.” He opened it and 
found it filled with the ashes of men who 
had been famous on the earth. The 
third took the remaining vase—that of 
clay. He opened it and found it empty; 
but in the bottom of it the potter had 
written one of the names of God.— 
“Which of the vases weighs the most?” 
demanded the King of his court. The 
ambitious replied, the vase of gold; the 
conquerors, the vase of amber; the sages 
answeredand said, “The empty vase, be- 
cause a single letter in the name of God, 
weighs more than the entire globe.” 





: is x 
A Goop Tracuer will make a better 
school under the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances, than an inferior teacher could 
make in the same situation. But a half- 
competent school master will do as well, 
if not better, where everything has been 
previously arranged, so as to produce a 
propitious combination for success, than a 
first rate one could do, in the same school 
if all was disorganized and operating in 
hostility to his own plans and purposes. 
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. Be. a ee —_— - ee ae? 
: | Editor’s Departme nt. is indifferent, and arousing it when it is 
j Pee ________ dormant, that we may hope to realize any 
; | SCHOOL SUPERVISION. lrational ideal of a system of public in- 
, ea fe ae ee ee struction. While educational truths the 
; VW Deer ge tae _, _,, most important, are in theory recognized, 
3 | JUL that some radical change in our school in practice they are ignored. Our. Com- 
‘ | supervision is ah a — pr }mon School system fails of attaining the 
| | tendents doubtless discharge nies nf send objects for which it was designed, not on 
} fully as other officers. Some — @eseFV" | account of any fault of the system, but 
ing of snane Shae eee pres, ead unuring through ignorance on the part of those 
| devotion tothe cause of education. They vi 
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| have done and are doing a noble work, 


but the nature of their duties is such, the) 


| number in the State is so great, and the} 
| inducement to properly perform duty is) 


so small, that an efficient, direct super-| 


' vision, under existing circumstances, is 


an impossibility. Besides, to do all that! 
the position demands, requires time that 


| few can give, ability that few possess and 
| sacrifices that few will be found willing 


| Judicial District Superintendent. 


to make. 

Instead of the office of Town Superin- 
tendent, we could suggest the office of 
The 
advantages of such a change we think 
would be neither few nor small. 

1. By employing a competent person | 
to superintend the educational affairs of a 
District large enough to require all his| 
time and ability, it would be economy to} 
Few 
men are willing to use time and first rate | 
talent for the public good, without hope 
of honor or emolument. More than suffi-| 
cient to pay a liberal salary to a compe-| 
tent School Supervisor, is misappropria-| 
ted in every county annually, on account 


pay him liberally for his services. 


junfrequently confined to some denomina- 


/as in any other department of human ef.- 


——#% 


whose duty it is to apply it to the wants 
of society. New life should be infused 
into it, a new interest developed, and it is 
only by some more direct and thorough 
supervision that these results can be se- 
cured. At present little attention is be- 
stowed upon our Public Schools. Time 
and money are both squandered, for we 
pay the one for the privilege of allowing 
our children to waste the other. The lit- 
tle public interest that js exhibited is not 


tional school, called a colleze—composed 
of a score of boys, called students, while 
the public schools—the real bulwarks of 
our safety as a nation, and of our happi- 
ness as a people —with the thousands 
attending them, are almost entirely over- 
looked. 

3. The supervision would be much 
more thorough than at present. New 
plans of teaching would be introduced, de- 
fects could be pointed out, and teachers 
of all classes encouraged and instructed. 
Direct and efficient supervision is as ne- 
cessary to the success of educational affairs 





of ignorance of school house architecture ; 
and this is but one of the many ways in 
which the public funds are wasted. 


fort. The principles that underlie mer- 
leantile or agricultural prosperity are es- 


|sential to educational prosperity. There 








2. From the labors of a man fitted for | must bea feeling of accountability on the 


such a post, we might expect, as a result, | Part of teachers, a deeper interest on the 
a more enlightened public sentiment. It} part of parents, and incentives to diligence 
isonly by enlightening public opinion and irdustry on the part of pupils. To se- 
when it is ignorant, interesting it when it} Cure these under existing arrangements, 
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experience ities puveell to he enbdiidihe. ithe power that now decides j in well 
4, The number of those attending schoo! | j to the qualifications that a teacher 
would be greatly increased. 
educating the rising generation to the ex-|ces, exerted with little reference to the 
tent, nor in the manner that will insure | public good, it is not surprising that those 
us against fearful social evils. It is not) poorly qualified compose the larger num- 
by legislation, or by lectures, or through | ber. We know of no relation an incom- 
the press that society can be reformed.— | petent person can sustain to community, 
These may be barriers to the progress of from which so much of evil must result, 
vice, but they do not destroy it. We as that of teacher. Better, far better, 
need an education that shall eradicate it, lock the doors of the siheal-sene, than 
and plant virtue in the soil in which it is| have it occupied by one unfitted to dis 
now flourishing. Education, and edu-| charge the duties he has assumed. — The 
cation alone, can reform, and reformation schools can only be made better by se- 
must commence with the young. As curing better teachers—and this, under 
well expect the leopard to change his) ‘the present provision for examination, ig 
spots,as that those who have learned | a practical impossibility. Under such a 
to do evil will learn to do well. Those change as we suggest, the District Super- 
reformers who would inaugurate a new/intendents could determine the standard 
era, immediately, who would overthrow | of qualification necessary—and grant cer- 
society and re-construct it out of the same tificates of different classes, thus offering 
materials, are guided by impulse rather|an inducement to make effort to excel.— | 
than wisdom. Society, so far as it can/This system has been adopted in other 
be affected by reforms, is an out-growth ; ‘countries, and introduced into some pla- | 
and it depends for its character on what} ces in our own, and the result shows the , 
it expresses. It is, then, with the young) Wisdom of the course. 
that the true reformer will labor. Any | Such are a few of the advantages to be 
means that will secure a more general at- | | igained by the change. Others will read- 
tendance upon schools, without which| ily suggest themselves, which want of 
nothing can be accomplished, should be | Space forbids us tomention. We feel that 
used. In the State of New York during| there is a practical failure on the part of 
twenty-nine years, previous to the estab- | our system of Public Instruction to fully 
lishing of the office of County Superin- | meet those demands which it must meet, 
tendent, the average increase of attend-j|if it does not disappoint the hopes that 
ance upon the schools was 20,500, but the|the patriot and the christian have hung 
number increased to 45,000 under the new | upon it. 


system of supervision. Such a fact fur- 
nishes food for thought. 


pence 


We are not/should possess must be, by local influen. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 





5. A higher standard of qualification 
for teachers would be secured. Hun- 
dreds are at present occupying the posi- 
tions that teachers should occupy, who 
not only are not qualified, but who are 
doing what must be undone, before the 
true education of those under their 
charge cancommence. Controlled, as 


Nothing need be said in regard to the 
importance of punctuality, but it is de- 
sirable to know the best means of secur- | 
ing it. 

1st. Have a good clock in the school 
room, and a good watch in your pocket. 
Let them be carefully compared and reg- 
ulated. Scholars must have confidence 
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in the clock, and to inspire this it must be} 
la good one. 

2nd. Ten minutes before the opening 
of school, ring the bell. Let every schol-| 
ar be in his place at or before seven min-| 
uies previous to the time for commencing 
the regular school duties, both before and) 
after noon. Then spend seven minutes! 
or less in some general exercise. 





| commenced, to enter the room until you! 
| goto the door and invite him in. Note} 
| absentees, and, if possible, send notice 


immediately to parents of the absence of! 


| their children, asking cause, &e. If on 

account of distance it is inconvenient to 
| send word at the time, attend to the mat- 

ter after dismission. Let all notes sent 
| be neatly and gramatically written, and| 
| courteously worded. 

4th. Never be tardy yourself. 
| teacher who is once tardy, whether acci- 
| dentally or intentionally, has lost power} 
| with his pupils. We knojy teachers in| 
| this state who have not been tardy during | 
the last eight years—not one second. 

5th. Always be in the school room at} 
least half an hour in the morning and one} 
quarter of an hour in the afternoon, be-| 
fore the time for commencing school.—| 
Welcome your pupils as they enter the| 
school room and make it pleasant for them | 
to come in season. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


6th. Be precise in all you do. Fix the! 
time for the recitation of each class, and 
then do not deviate one minute from the 
programme, except for the best ofreasons. 


7th. Endeavor to create a public opin- 
ion in school against tardiness in every 
shape. Unless this is done expect fail- 
ure. Without a good public opinion, no 
efforts of the teacher can accomplish 
much good. This may be formed by 
precept and example, and example is 
quite as potent as precept. 





8d. Allow no scholar, after school has! 


The} 
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| 
8th, Let all requirements appear rea- 


[sonable to the scholars. To appear so 
Let them be 
| based on principle rather than whim.— 
‘Show them that punctuality is essential 
to success, and that tardiness is always in- 
dicative of indecision, indolence and Cis- 
honesty. 


‘they need only be so. 


Afier having used your utmost efforts 
ito eradicate tardiness, which, with its 
| big brother, irregularity, is the source of 
|numberless minor evils, you will still find 
afew incorrigible pupils. These should 
|be reported to the School Board, and by 
‘them deprived, for a time, of the privi- 
jlege of attending school, and if they are 
past reformation, duty to the school 
would require their — 
“Oe 
er We e would suggest to teachers the 
| propriety of having the school room sup- 
'plied with newspapers. The habit of ob- 
|serving what is going on around us, is 
not more valuable than that of knowing 
|what events are transpiring in different 
|parts of the world. A half hour spent 
every Friday afternoon in calling atten- 
|tion of scholars to the prominent events 
of the week, would be a most profitable 
A taste for reading would thus 
Scholars would become in- 
itelligent, and we know teachers that 
| would be materially benefitted by prepar- 
ing themselves for such an occasion.. 

No person is qualified to teach who is 
not familiar with the world’s history of 
to-day, as well as its history of two 
thousand years ago. The newspaper, we 
repeat, should be found in every school- 
room and should be read in every school. 
If the teacher does not take at least half. 
a dozen papers—which we would by all 
means recommend he should do—let him 
induce his pupils to borrow them, and 
the result will be a better school. 


| 


| exercise. 
be formed. 
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ITEMS. 

WE learn from the Wisconsin Jfirror, that a 
new School House, 26 by 36, is to be finished 
by the middle of May, in Newport, Columbia 
county. It is to be finished and furnished in 
good style. The citizens raised one hun- 
dred dollars, a few days ago, to pay for a bell 
for it. 

Now friends be careful in selecting your 
teacher; the first school you have will deter- 
mine, to some extent, your educational charac- 
ter for years to come. Be sure youfind a good 
teacher, one who will labor to give your school 
a position of influence in the State. 

By the way, next to a good school, we know 
of nothing more essential to the prosperity of 
aplace like Newport, than such a neatly 
printed, racy, good-natured and well conduct- 
ed newspaper as the Wisconsin Mirror. We 
wish both “institutions” extensive patronage. 


Ar the last meeting of the Ohio S. T. A. an 
effort was made to obtain pledges from teach- 
ersand others, for the payment of 1 1-2 per 
cent on their salaries, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Association, to 
be paid in advance in two semi-annual equal 
payments. The amount thus raised was about 
$550. Our Ohio friends seem determined to 
keep the position they have so honorably won. 
We rejoice, “with an exceeding joy,” in their 
prosperity. 

C. W. Damon, Town Superintendent of Wau- 
watosa, has issued a circular, inviting the teach- 
ers of the town to meet on the 17th inst., for 
the purpose of forming a Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The object is certainly such as will com- 
mend itself to every teacher. 


Tue Albany Evening Journal says— 

“No red savage from the Florida everglades 
to the Oregon shore, would kill a robin in the 
spring of the year. This is a vice of the black- 
guards and the cockneys of civilization. Shame 
onthem!” Exactly so. 


Tue Teachers of Missouri are to meet in 
Convention on the 21st, 22d and 23d of the 
present month. The objects to be brought be- 
fore them are the organization of a State 
Teachers Association, the establishment of a 
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State Normal School, Teachers’ Institutes, and 
an Educational Journal. 

Town Superintendent of “Oregon, 
writes as follows— 

“We have been trying for the last eight 
years to get a little interest in our school sys- 
tem by voting money and encouraging good 


Wis., 


teachers. 

Tam heartily glad to meet your Journal, as 
it preaches the doctrines that I have endea- 
vored to inculcate. I have refused more cer- 
tificates this spring than for five years before, 
The time has come when teachers must qualify,” 


Tue Racine High School has been furnished 
with single desks. This is an improvement 
that we hope to see introduced into all new 
school houses, when practicable. 


Tue citizens of Kenosha are about to enlarge 
their school accommodations. A new building 
will probably be erected immediately. 


Tue Racine schools commenced the summer 
session on the 5th inst. The term will be ten 
weeks in length. 

Tue people of Madison have adopted meas- 
ures to secure the erection of a new School 
House in each Ward of the City. 

Tue citizens of Appleton are about to erect 
a new School House. 


A New School House is to be erected at Kel- 
logg’s Corners. 

CHANGE IN THE EpvucaTIONAL Law or New 
York.—On the 3d of June next, nine hundred 
Town Sup’ts of Common Schools are to be re- 
stored to private life—their office being abol- 
ished. The Board of Supervisors of each 
county, under an act passed by the Legislature 
last winter, hold a meeting on that day, to elect 
a School Commissioner for each Assembly dis- 
trict, except in those cities. where special pro- 
vision exists. These Commissioners are to 
have asalary of $500 from the United States 
Deposit Fund, and their duties are to examine 
schools and applicants for teachers. By the 
same act of the Legislature the educational tax 
is fixed at three quarters of a mill on the dol- 
lar instead of the present tax of $800,000 and 
the Town Supervisors are to receive and dis- 








burse the public money.—New York Tribune. 
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BOOK TABLE. 





First Ciass Reaver, by G. S. Hillard pub- 
lished by Hickling, Swan & Brown, Boston.— 
We have somewhat carefully examined this 
work and our opinion is that itis just what it 
purports to be. It is not a work on Elocution 
or Oratory; but a collection of beautiful pieces 
in prose and poetry, selected from various au- 
Each selection 
is complete. Nothing has been mutilated.— 
The biographical notes are the result of careful 
study; they are scholar-like. We know of no 
Reader that exhibits better judgment and taste 
than this. 


Tue AMERICAN CoMPREHEXSIVE READER, by 
William D. Swan, published by H‘ckling, Swan 
& Brown, Boston. This is an excellent work 
and is admirably adapted to our Grammar and 
District Schools. There are fine exercises in 
articulation and for enunciation. The selec- 
tions were made by an old Schoolmaster, who 
had every opportunity to make a good book.— 
This work should receive attention from those 
who may wish to select a good reading book 
for their schools. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE Ports For Home AND 
Scuoon, published by Crosby, Nichols & Co., 
Boston.—This is a fine collection of such pieces 
of poetry as will cultivate the imagination and 
refine the taste. It is adapted to the home cir- 
cle as well as the school. Did teachers 
feel as deeply as they ought, the necessi- 
ty of developing the faculties and powers that 
this volume would aid them in cultivating, 
we are confident that it would find an exten- 
sive sale. 


Morat Lessons, by M. F. Cowdery, pub- 
lished by H. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
—This work deserves special attention. Most 
teachers have felt the want of such a treatise 
as this. The author has assumed that a child 
has a moral nature—that systematic instruction 
is essential to its cultivation—that a proposi- 
tion in morals, as well as in mathematics, must 
be properly illustratedin order to beunderstood 
—that ability to teach morals is the first qual- 
ification of a teacher, and that “moral culture 
to such an extent, as to enlist the sympathies, 
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gree to control the motives and conduct, is en- 
tirely practicable in-a regular course of Com- 
mon School instruction.” 

We have in this work the result of research, 
observation, reflection and practice. There is 
no fine span theory. Every teacher who ob- 
tains a copy of it may feel sure of having a 
safe guide in this important department of his 
duty. We would recommend it for use in Sun- 
day Schools and families, and indeed we know 
of no profession, orcalling, or positionin which 
this volume would not be found of great val- 
ue. We do not simply wish to recommend this 
work to teachers—we wish to urge upon them 
the necessity of obtaining it, as a duty they 
owe to their pupils, their profession and them- 
selves. 


Petton’s Outtive Mars & Ker.—It seems 
strange, but it is true, that very few of our 
Schools are yet furnished with this splendid 
and indispensable pre-requisite to success in 
teaching Geography. Years are wasted in ef- 
forts to learn what, with a set of these maps, @ 
term would enable a pupil to acquire. 

The simplest exercise of economy wouldlead 
every School Board in the state to order a set 
of these maps forthwith. Until they, or some- 
thing similar, are provided, we would advise 
the people to exclude really, as they are now 
doing practically, the stady of Geography from 
their Schools. We believe they are acknowl- 
edged by all, to be the best published and on 
the terms upon which they are offered, we know 
they are the cheapest.—Address J. H. Rolfe, 
Cincinnati. 


CoRRESPONDENCE between the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Upper Canada and other 
persons on the subject of separate Schools.—We 
infer from the large volume before us, that our 
Canadian friends have some diffieulty in carry- 
ing out the details of their school system. This 
volume contains the correspondence in regard 
to the establishment of separate schools in 
those localities where the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants cannot agree. The letters of the 
Superintendent, Rev. E. Ryerson, are replete 
with common sense, sound argument and 
courtesy. 

Worcester’s New Dictionary.—There is 








form the early sentiments, and, in a great de- 


a pleasure in calling attention to this work 
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lately ‘published. “Ti is halt convenient, com-{ Mannirp.—On the 22d ult. ., Mr. J. G. Me- 
plete and correct. Wedo not see what im-) Kindley, Principal of Kenosha High School, to 
provement is possible in these respects. We} Miss Harriet Hale of Kenosha. i 
know of no work superior as a school Diction- 
ary, and we hope it may be carofully examined 
by teachers. For sale by S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. 


Drep.—At Bridgewater, Mass., on the 10th 
ult., Nicholas Tillinghast, the first Principal of 
the State Normal School, in that place. He 
had spent a life in the cause of Education, and 

Horsroox Scoot Apparatvs.—This ap-| although not old in years, yet if— 
paratus is just what is needed for our Common 
Schools. It is cheap and durable, and was de- 
signed to meet their wants. Twenty dollars 
expended for this apparatus would be a desir- 


able investment. It is approved by our best | At Hazel Green on the 24 inst., Dr. James 
teachers and educators, and ought to be order- | |G. Pe 


“He lives most, 
| Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best” 


then did Mr. Tiljinghast live to a good oldage, 





ercival, of New Haven, Conti., State Geol- 
ed, paid for and used by every school that is) jogist for Wisconsin, He wasa profound schol- 


unsupplied in the state. |ar and atrue poet. He died lamented by all 
Pe : : 
Tur “Massachusetts Teacher,” for May,| ho knew him. 


brimful of “round about common sense” has} Seeks ete E rer « 
; | oseph McKeen, Esq., As in- 
reached us. Alpheus Crosby, who has recent~|, * P y Sty Aare Cae 


ly become editor, is making friends wherever | tendent of Schools in the City of New York,re- 
the Teacher circulates. cently deceased. He was generally known 
: throughout the United States as one of the 
Tue “Ohio Journal of Education,” was, dur-| ablest educationists. The death of such a mah 
ing the time of its publication under the charge | js 9 national loss. 
of Dr. A. D. Lord, our ideal of an Educational | 
Journal. We parted company with the Dr,| John A. Foote, Charles Rumelin and James 
with regret. Rey. A. Smith recently appoint-| D. Ladd, have been appointed commissioners 
ed editor, is securing for himself the favorable! to provide for the establishment of the Ohio 
opinion of the old readers of the Journal, as | Reform School; legislative provision for 
well as the new. Under his charge it is exert-| which was made during the late session of the 


ing the same healthful influence on the educa- | Ohio Legislature. 
tional affairs of Ohio, that has heretofore made| Rev. Chas. V. Pigeon has been appointed 


it “mighty for good.” |Professor of Languages in Carroll College, 
5 Spa oe Pron Waukesha. We hear him spoken of as an ac- 
PERSONAL. complished scholar. 





| 
Mr. A. Pickett, has been appointed Princi-| We would return our thanks to the edi- 


pal of the Oshkosh Union School, in place of tors of the state, for favorable notices and en- 
J. E. Munger resigned. jconraging words. Our success thus far has 
ded ts tati We 

Geo. Bosworth, formerly Principal of Salem | fenieeeied wut aanes Sheapeny Chetan 
|hope soon to enlarge the Journal and mat2rial- 

Academy, has been appointed Professor of 

Mathemati the U sty of Milwauk ly to improve it in appearance. It may not be 
scone peshenacalota pan Sid eineaian generally known that it has been very difficult 
The Trustees of the State Asylum for the to obtain a first rate article of book paper dur- 
Blind have engaged Mr. Wm. H. Churchman |ing the last few months. Let our friends con- 
as Superintendent. tinue to send in their subscriptions and we will 
assure them, no pains shall be spared to make 


Mr. A. H. Wenzel, late of Wauwautosa Ac- ; 
the Journal creditable to the State. - 


ademy, has been appointed Principal of the 
preparatory department of Carroll College,| Mr. Geo. B, Stone, late of Fall River Mass., 
Waukesha, in place of Dr. J. H. Magoffin re-|has been appointed Superintendent of Schools 
d signed. : in Indianapolis, Ia. 
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